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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~—_—_ 
HE week has been full of wars and rumours of wars. There is the 
T devastation of Jutland still going on, and the despatch of an 
Austrian squadron to the Elbe, a furious revolt in Tunis and 
another in Algeria, a rumour that England intends at last to sup- 
port her mediation by arms, and a telegraphic statement that 
“General Kotzebue with 60,000 Russians is encamped at the 
mouth of the Danube,” that Austria is moving an army towards 
Servia, and that Turkey is collecting 150,000 men. If one-half 
of all this is true we are entering on a “cycle of war” with a 
vengeance, and may bid adieu to the idea of surplus budgets for 
years to come. Seatac 
The most important of these rumours concerns the action of 
Great Britain, upon which point the facts appear to be these. 
The Conference is sitting, but the German representatives have 
received orders to interpose every kind of delay, at one time 
professing to require fresh instructions, at another impeding the 
armistice with entirely new demands. The country is becoming 
deeply irritated, and Her Majesty's Ministers, sensible of this change, 
and feeling acutely the humiliation of their attitude, are disposed 
to adopt a higher tone. They have already in one form or another 
prohibited the entrance of the Austrian squadron into the Baltic, 
and though the Aurora is only ordered to watch, we are collecting 
stores in Funen, and have ample means in the Downs of enforcing 
ourdecisions by sea. The official journalsare becoming almost menac- 
ing in language, and the Zimes has at last abandoned the peace- 
at-any-price attitude. The tone of the country press, moreover, is 
becoming warlike, and there is a general sense that the hour for 
discussion is passing away. Beyond this nothing is known, and 
there is still a hope that the peculiar position of Austria, who can 
gain nothing by war, may induce her to retire, and that Prussia 
may awake at last from the delusion that her English friends 
will protect her under all contingencies. 


We regret deeply to perceive that in the present posture of 
affairs Prince Alfred has consented to receive the Order of the 
Black Eagle from the King of Prussia. Herr von Beust, also, re- 
presentative of all that is hostile to Denmark, has been invited to 
Osborne. 


M. Hall, late Premier of Denmark, is understood to be the 
author of the strong protest against the conduct of England which 
has appeared in the Dagbladet. He asserts that under ‘ Lord 
Russell's characterless guidance of foreign affairs England has sunk 
80 low that she has lost all feeling of honour, and resents nothing.” 
In the event of a complete failure of Conference, therefore, he 
advises Denmark to appeal direct to Berlin. ‘This advice coincides 
with the opinion reported to be very prevalent at Copenhagen, that 
the only courses for Denmark, if Schleswig is torn away, are to 
join Sweden, to accept a Russian Protectorate, or to enter the 
German Confederation. The first course is unpopular, because 
Sweden is held to have betrayed Denmark, and the second would 
by degrees be fatal to internal freedom. There remains the 
possibility that the people in utter despair may sanction the third, 
carrying to Germany the fleet, arsenals, and naval position she 
craves, 


It is affirmed both in Vienna and Berlin that the demands upon 
which the German Powers will ultimately insist are four in 
number. 1, Complete indemnification for the expenses of the war 
and for the captured vessels. 2. Total separation from the Duchies, 


which must have an independent Government, and be incorporate 1 
in the German Confederation. 3. Kiel, Rendsburg, and Alsen to 
be Federal ports and fortresses. 4. ‘The ruler over the Duchies to 
be under the special protection of a German Power. That German 
Power, it will be observed, must by geographical necessity be Prussia, 
and special protection will doubtless be interpreted in a very wide 
sense indeed. Protectorate in politics always means the advantages 
of dominion without its responsibilities. 


An extraordinary telegram, dated Marseilles, was received in 
London on Thursday. It announces that on the 28th April 
General Kotzebue, in command of 60,000 Russians, had encamped 
‘“‘at the mouth of the Danube,” and would be joined by 20,000 
more. ‘The Porte has increased the army in Roumelia to 150,006 
men, and the fortresses in the Black Sea and the Dardanelles are 
to be immediately armed. What does it all mean? Is the Eastern 
question on us again; or is ¢his the arrangement on which, accord- 
ing to Prince Gortschakoff, the four Powers were in accord ; or is 
the whole story simply an invention? The alarm of the Turks 
certainly does not suggest that they are parties to an invasion of 
the Principalities, and Austria is not likely to be greatly pleased 
with a Russian encampment on the Danube. 


The controversy is very warm at Oxford on the desirability of 
accepting or declining the Government proposal to endow the chair 
of Greek. We have ourselves received a letter from a Master of 
Arts in favour of that proposal, on the ground that the canonry 
which the Government proposes to place at the disposal either of 
the University or any college in it which may choose to endow the 
Professorship, will assuredly tempt some college to do for the Greek 
Professorship what a college not many years ago did for the Latin. 
This, however, is confessedly an argument grounded on a hope. 
Anxious as we are for the end in view, we do not believe that it 
should be secured at the great risk of limiting the appointment for 
a long period of years to a clergyman. When the Bishop of 
London argues that in any case the chances are that a clergyman 
will be, as he usually has been, the fittest person, he forgets the 
enormous change caused by the recent multiplication of lay fel- 
lowships. No doubt it was so while almost all the fellowships 
were clerical, but now the number of laymen is increasing every 
year who are eminently fitted for such a post. We have been told 
by a high authority that if the Professorship were vacated to- 
morrow, out of six men who would occur to him for the post three 
at least would be lay fellows. And the proportion is likely to 
increase. Nothing could be more unwise than to invent a new 
and powerful motive for excluding them from the appointment. 


Mr. Charles Buxton, in a letter to the Times of Thursday, takes 
occasion to find fault with our description of the Confiscation Act, 
as “*An Act for the Confiscation of some of the Land of the 
Rebellious Maories,” and maintains that iv reality it confiscates 
‘“‘ the whole of the land of all the natives, loyal as well as rebel, 
from end to end of the northern island,” “ at one fell swoop.” Mr. 
Buxton has perhaps had the advantage of having seen the Act, 
which we have not yet had, but every account we have read of it, 
and we have read many very authoritative accounts, is entirely 
inconsistent with such a statement ; and though Mr. Cardwell said 
that its terms were so vague and sweeping that he believed it 
might be used to confiscate either loyal Maori land, “or in some 
cases the land of European settlers,” he spoke of it as an empower- 
ing Act which “ the Governor in Council” could alone put in 
force ; not as an Act which actually confiscates, but only which 
gives power to confiscate. It is quite certain that no one, cer- 
tainly not even Mr. Gorst, who is an authority with Mr. Buxton 
though not with us, has ever supposed that the Government intend 
to confiscate the land of loyal Maories, and that practically it is 
intended to do exactly what we said, ‘‘ to confiscate some of the 
land of the rebellious Maories.” ‘The Colonial Secretary in intro- 
ducing it used these terms :—“ If we take the total of the land in 
the rebel districts it will be found that it amounts to eight and a 
half million of acres [the northern island contains, we suppose, 





near twenty million acres] and of this one-half will be available 


ag 9S 








een ett 
for settlement......... Suppose we set aside 1,000,000{ Mr. J. B. Smith moving on Monday night to limit the a 
for loyal natives, there will still remain 1,500,000 for sale.” It | of the new sugar duties to a year, made a great speech Pigs: 
is clear therefore the Colonial Secretary did not propose to confiscate | of a uniform duty, in which he tried to make it appear that = 
the land of loyal natives—and if the Act gives the Governor too refiners object to low sugar duties,—whereas they only object to 
large powers—power even to encroach on the property of loyal | uniform sugar duty, which would enable the foreign refiner to il 
Maories and of Europeans, then it is a clumsy Act, but not on that | refined sugar here at the same rate at which they could import th 
account an Act intended to confiscate the whole northern island alloyed sugar before the rubbish had been separated from the 
“from end to end at one fell swoop,” which is the drift of Mr. | article in demand. It is as if Mr. J. B. Smith wished to 
Buxton’s accusation, Mr. Buxton has, we suspect, allowed him- | duty on the ballast which a ship short of cargo might take in ho 
self to be led away by his generous zeal for the natives into gross | less than on the valuable cargo, and say that that was a deduction 
from the principles of free trade. Mr. J. B. Smith got only 13 

eee gentlemen to agree with him, the motion being rejected by 97 to 
As regards the murder of settlers by Maories, Mr. Buxton has | 14a majority of 83. 


Og i ifficulties. ‘The nobler tribes themselves repu-| ,,. 1. ecg nee 
clearly got into difficulties . > ee oe | ‘The French Government seems disposed to impoverish as well ag 
| 





injustice to the settlers. 


diated as murder’the act which caused the war, and which Mr. | att age : 
; a - = e - | control the Press. The Minister of the Interior has started 
Buxton wishes to soften into “a shocking event.” If he will look elias ieeeiete Melianne, whieh tet i an 
é ° ive Monite alfpenny, which it is suppos , 
at p. 39 of the last very thin blue-book, he will see the ‘cruel | _. > Bers ev S supposed the public 
A : ‘eae . at | Will buy, to the exclusion of other papers. We doubt it, the public 
murder ” of a settler and his son reported by Sir George Grey ; at havi Pps eck 
A ee > the sl not having much taste for cold veal; but the theatres have bee 
p. 51 the report of the murder of Mr. Calvert ; at p. 62 the shoot- | : , on ; 
i : é , s ; - compelled to break their contract with the proprietors of the 
ing of two soldiers who were felling with a party in the bush with | , |*, : 2 . 
‘ : og .__ | Entr’acte, and allow the Moniteur du Soir to be sold in the pit 
their arms piled ; at p. 67 the murder of Mr. Armytage, a magis- Sayer ne pit. 
‘ : Bread to the cottage, justice to the palace, was the Venetian motto: 
trate; at p. 81 the murder of a woman; at p. 96 the murder of Gat 0, Deialiia Sc ciclendte exten ts Check j 
: ; é M. e e » stom: 
‘* various settlers,” and these in the course of only three months. en po at vi " » DUE War to the 
: - ; ‘ "rance. 
The natives are (except near Taranaki) nobler than most savages ; | 
but it is not wise in their chivalric defender to palliate their crimes} ‘The electric telegraph is working well between Bussorah - 
and magnify the selfishness of the settlers who wisely provide} Kurrachee. It only remains to complete the section through the 
against their repetition in future. valley of the Euphrates to make the chain from London to Calentta 
near complete. 
The Bishop of Niger is to be a black man, the Rev. Samuel 
Crowther,—the first pure negro ever elevated to the episcopal see, 
though very far from the first true African, witness the great St. 
Augustine. His life has been a stirring one. He was born fifty 
years ago in the Yoruba country, one hundred miles from the Bight 
of Benin, when his name was Adjai. Iv. 1821 he was carried off 
by a Mahommedan tribe, exchanged for a horse, again exchanged and 
? > S o 
cruelly treated, and finally sold as a slave for some tobacco. He 
was captured by an English man-of-war in 1822 and landed at 
Sierre Leone. He was baptized in 1825, when he unfortunately 
changed the characteristic name Adjai to that of Samuel Crowther. 
He accompanied the first Nizer expedition, came to England, was 
educated at the Church Missionary College, Islington, andordained | _** —— a r- produced - — aul 
: rs . | unexpecte @ : re is a sm us 
by the Bishop of London. He went on the second Niger expedi- | " aa ; - So <a nett ree yaa . a eo 
. ° ar ° ° ° ° é 2 he 2 > , utie no 
tion in 1854, and wrote, it is said, a very able account of it. | a —e aa Po va ee an 7 o cotton - — 
: : r : : ent. ere 15 wever 2 & Vi 
He has translated the Bible into Yoruba, has been active in | ret * 3 oo biel ae r re we he seni So ae am 
5 oct F -y : vist ¢ yar yhich wi uble the ancient duty ficial 
missionary work at Akessa, and is, says the Globe, from which oe we re a . tl a a isti ost +“ 
: . . ralue sing base > old, n 1e existing prices, 
we borrow this account, a strong though temperate Evangelical. | rs ee a ee ee ee . t 2 aa * as 
et . . ae change may cause some annoyance, but more details are required. 
No doubt the African Church has always inclined towards a | 78° MAY Cause some annoyance, » ae 
redestinarian, if not an antinomian, view of Christianity. Mrs. . . . . 
= - — L pony on ee a “s o : ; pie ire An Irish baronet has hit upon a clever idea for the prevention of 
TOW oP 18 aiso a Legro, W é are y Tete 8 r ative hame : : “1: . 
“9 oe pm : proms is a apr ag oe rset 7 3 - actee: agrarian outrage. Ilis bailiff was threatened, whereupon he in- 
sano, ative Airicans shouk ver take ative ° . *y. . F 
ee » Big ePacccmay Aer cndpapectg 4 | eS tenantry that in the event of the bailiff being killed 
English names when they become Christians is not easy to see. I aye ; . : 
, tage ie hase : ; he should raise their rents by the amount of a life annuity to his 
the African genius is not to be Christianized, we shall get nothing | _ . Pee - d 
but itic Anclo-S Christianit t of tl widow. This is nearly as good as the device of another landlord, 
a parasitic Anglo-Saxon Christianity out of them. Pg : <e ; 
ee ae a aie who, threatened with death for claiming some rent, called his 
tenants together and read out his will, leaving the entire property 
toa Scotchman. He understood his countrymen, and is alive yet. 


Tunis is known to be in revolt, but the details are carefully cons 
cealed, though French and |‘nglish ships have been sent to the Bay 
to protect Europeans. ‘he Arabs of Algeria are also in open in. 
surrection, stimulated, it is said, by a prophecy which makes 1964 
a great year for Islam. A French force, 560 strong, has been cat 
to pieces (7th ult.) near Gerryville,and it seems to be understood at 
Marseilles that the country must be regularly re-conquered, If 
the statements about the prophecy and the new preacher are true, 
we may look out about June for bad news from Southern India, 
and before that for Syrian troubles. 


| oe 





Mr. Ewart moved for a committee on Tuesday to inquire into 
the expediency of maintaining the punishment of death, which he 
supported chiefly by showing that the chances of escape from the 
reluctance of the jury to convict were much greater in tle cas*/ y7, Cobden made a promise which his friends will receive with 
of capital crimes than of any other. Inthe ten years ending with pleasure. He believes, like everybody else, that there is excessive 
1862 the chances of escape for other offences were 1 in 4, while in| yaste in all the manufacturing establishments maintained by 
cases of murder they were 5} to 1, This shows no doubt a good | Government, and “ will certainly, before the session closes, call 
case for some further classification of the crimes classed under the | the attention of Parliament to the subject.” If Mr. Cobden 
head of murder, and for giving a lighter punishment to the less} woulq only devote a session to this subject, he might save the 
serious class of murderers. A system which awards the same penalty | country some million a year. It is not on salaries nowadays 
to Hall and to Catherine Wilson cannot be easily justified, but no ok. om squander money, but on great establishments, where 
jury would hesitate to find guilty murderers of the dye of the every subordinate has an interest in- waste, and where there is 
latter. Mr. Bright made a long and able speech against the bar- ‘never a chief interested in economy. A head to every establish- 
barity of our law and Government, and Sir George Grey, though | mont whom Parliament cau attack, and who can dismiss all undet 
he refused a committee, consented to appoint a commission to | jin fike a private employer, is the reform really required. 
examine into the subject. -icigaieeninantnaiie ‘ 
eee tT a The death of Meyerbeer the great composer is announced this 

The calamities of Lancashire would be coming to an end if the! week. Like many great composers, he was a Jew, the son of a 
Surat cotton were at all like the American, or even the Dharwar | banker of Berlin, and very wealthy. He has left one great opera, 
cotton, which is quite as good. As it is, it is said that U Africaine, finished and ready for the stage, having waited years 
it comes to hand so dirty that it positively affects the! fora soprano voice able to execute one part to perfection. 
health of the operatives, and gives out a foetid smell,—and so 
rotten that no quantity of it can restore the trade. Surely 
it is a strange thing that the Government of India cannot take Natural History which is to be erected in South Kensington 
measures to extend to other parts of India the simple measures has fallen to Captain Fowkes. The committeo to which the 
which have produced in Dharwar (no peculiar soil or climate) | task of selection was assigned included men like Lord Elcho, Mr. 
a cotton quite equal to the New Orleans. | ‘Tite, and Mr. Fergusson, they were quite unaware to whom the 


In a discussion on Tiiursday on the expenditure for small arms, 


The prize proposed for the best design for the new Museum of 
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design belonged, and are said to have been little pleased when they conference on the 10th, 11th, and 12th May—to end, as usual, with 
discovered the truth. It is odd that nothing can be done at South a conversazione on the evening of the 12th. The object of the 
Kensington which is not either a job or, when honest, looks like | conference is to discuss the means of making the local institutes 
bot more completely self-dependent, that is, we suppose, the methods of 

self-taxation and of economy in expenditure which will best secure 


so well known as the representative of the Poor- 
Mr. Farnall, so ; : : a gooc 1 rece ispos. 
Board in Lancashire during the cotton famine, is now inves- good club and not exceed the means at the disposal of the 





Ww ci 7s vorking yi y ' i 
Is Ede management of the union in Bethnal Green. Some of working man. The Earl of Lichfield, Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
tiga Shaftesbury, and the Bishop of London are to take part in the 


the evidence given is extraordinary. To save money the guardians 
employ a pauper porter and pauper nurses, and would employ a 
per master and doctor if they dar. d, The porter said thathe At the Re yal Academy dinner on Saturday last Mr. Gladstone 
gas not permitted to allow any applicants to sit down in the lobby, happily broke through the traditions of flatiery to the living which 
snd adying woman was kept standing, because, though there was @ those annual solemnities have perpetuated, to speak with great 
jench, it was against rules for paupers to sit on it. The master peauty and pathos of an artist who has died during the 
also, it appears, was In the habit of refusing cases of urgent neces- year, Mr. Dyce. “There was no element, no incident, con- 
sity until a formal order had been obtained, a proceeding for which nected with his works,” he said, “that rested on Mr. Dyce’s 
he was sharply rebuked by the Commissioner. The evidence, in | mind so little as their price.” Though a great painter, he was 
fact, indicates that the guardians consider the poor as foes, whose not a painter alone. He was a good musician, a good archi- 
death is, on the whole, a benefit to the community. A case is , tect, a philosopher, a deep theologian. ‘To him “art and 
reported this week at Greenwich in which a woman was found | knowledge were asa spreading tree with many branches,” and 
dead in the street from hunger alone, there being no disease, but | jt was this equal balance of all his powers and interests, this unity 
«not a particle of fat on the body ;” and not a week passes with- | of development, which kept, said Mr. Gladstone, his ‘art so high 
out some case of death from hunger in London. The simple | and sound. Mr Forster, who had to answer for man of literature 
cause of this atrocious state of affairs is the conduct of the work- disappointed everybody by missing the opportunity to pay the 
house officials, who, egged on by the petty shopkeepers who pay | fitting tribute to one of greater genius than any man of literature 
them, are so brutal and insolent that the starving die quietly rather | whom England has lost for years, Mr. Thackeray, and unfortu- 
than enter the ‘* house. _ | nately substituted a highly laboured and ornate panegyric on 
The latest intelligence from China (March 8) is as full of horrors living men of literature and the artists whose pictures were before 
him. It was an error of taste and judgment. 


proceedings. 





gsasensation novel. It is affirmed that so great is the distress in 
the districts ravaged by the rebels that the ‘‘ little flesh which can — ea 

be cut from the emaciated bodies of the dead is eagerly taken for Dr. Jeune is to bs the new Bishop of Peterborough. He recently 
food by the miserable survivors.” ‘The rebels, moreover, hold | voted in the Hebdomadal Board against Mr. Jowett’s salary, and 
Europeans responsible for the breach of faith committed by the | though the vote was asserted by some of the sincerest Liberals to 
| be given ouly in the interests of the compromise then proposed, 


Futai at Soochow—he killed all leaders to whom Major Gordon 
had guaranteed pardon—and that officer found at Woosih evidence it has no doubt greatly increased his favour with the most power- 
ful clerical advisers of the Government. 


that a rebel chief had in revenge burned four Europeans to death | 
slowly over a fire. The victims were identified as four officers of | 
the Firefly, the steamer seized by the rebels. 


A prospectus of the Scottish and Universal Finance Bank, witha 
_ capital of one million sterling, with power to increase to five millions, 

The lull in the American war has come at last to an end, | in shares of 50/. each, has appeared. The directors state that they 
General Banks has advanced from New Orleans to Shreveport on ‘have made arrangements for purchasing the business of Messrs. 
the Red River, but was there attacked by the Confederates and | Nathan and Co., bullion merchants, of Cornhill, and also of Messrs. 


compellel to retreat, with a loss of some 2,000 men. He appears | Monteaux et Fils, of Paris. 


to have fallen back upon his gunboats, and the Confederates, re- 
newing the attack at a point commanded by the vessels, suffered | 
almost asseverea loss. The disasterhas puta st»pto active exer- 
tions in the south-west. In Virginia, however, it is under- 
stood that General Grant has completed his preparations, and that 
ematined attack is _ me mnie on Ristenend asses the Rappa It is announced that the share lists of the Eastern Exchange 
hannock and up the Peninsula. The Government has prohibited- +s . : 
ay : .. | Bank and of Bonelli’s Telegraph Company will close today, 

the transmission of all war news from the scene of action, and it 
may be another mail or two before we have ¢ ecisive in- 

y - ° nee we Rave any: Come oe On Saturday last Consols closed at 914 } for money, and 91% 3 
telligence. : : 

—ceieanginneenepsirintninten for the June account. Yesterday, the closing prices were —for 

The report of the Registrar-General for the first quarter | money, 90} §; for time, 893? J ex. div. Mexican scrip has ruled 
of 1864 contains some remarkable statements. The death- | as low as 2} to 1} dis. ; but the quotation yesterday advanced to 
rate was one of the highest ever known, being 28 in the 1,000! 1 to } dis. 
instead of 25, and the total, 143,030, was 14,693 in excess of the | —_—_——- 
average. ‘The cause was the excessive cold, which, strange to say, | The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


Was exceptionally felt in London, where the inhabitants are “ ex- | and on Friday week were :— 





The Bank has raised its rate of discount to 9 per cent. 


The New Club, with a capital of 150,0002., proposes to founda 
club in the vicinity of Pall Mall. 





cesively sensitive to cold.” On January 7 the thermometer Friday, April 29. Friday, May 6. 

descended to 17-7 below freezing, and the cold killed numbers. Greek a a 248 “ 23 
sailieedoie Do. Coupons .. . oe ee oe ll} oe _ 

| —- Mesies in at i Oy le oe «6 és 42) 

The Pope has assumed a new character—that of the Protector of | nee ee 353 a 
. y é: | Spauish Passive «+ oe o* * * - 3 

subjects massacred by the command of their sovereign. After a | Do. Certificates ee 12} ‘a ij 
recent consistory he made a speech, declaring that a ‘‘ powerful Turkish 6 perCeuts.,1308.. .. eee (9} ee cs 
Sovereign whose dominions extend to the Pole” pursued “ the Polish ” ” 1362.. + re ee he 
ol! Hi) 


nation with savage cruelty,” that he had undertaken the impious | *. sprained OP ee ee f 
Work of introducing heresy into Poland by force, that Catholic | Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
priests had been torn from their flocks, and that ‘ finally this pre leading British Railways with those of F riday wee’ : — 
sumptuous ruler had assumed a power which the Vicegerent of Friday, April 28, Friday, Muy 6. 


hris ‘aledoniat os ‘ ie 3 
Christ does not even possess. After he had torn our much Caledonian .. = +e ee wee a r 
y ; . ’ — , sreat Easteri . «+ - * 7 ie 7 
beloved soa the Archbishop of Warsaw from his diocese, banished | pe aoe a 18) 198 
him, and kept him in confinement, he has dared to remove him CeCe oo os an (te 4} - 3} 
from the o‘fice we hal intrusted to him.” The sincerity of this Lancashire and Yorkshire - «6 we 11} - 109, 
Te al iati H o. 2 ymndv Drighto on oo 2} os 10) 
perfectly just denunciation may be estimated when it is remembere 1 London and Brighton = 4. + 163} 
et i is this Pope whe basses the genes cl beieands emt i London and North-Western 4.00 wes 1113 19 
- iis Lope ne ; Nesses the g mgs or brigands sent into Loadon and South-Western i os az 98} 97} 
Naples. If the Romanoffs were Catholics, the Pope would sell London, Chatham,and Dower ..  «» es 42 a 40 
them the whole Polish nation for a concordat securing the con- | id is a! on a Ow (eS 131 os 129} 
Vents, | - North-Eastera, Berwick « +2 + o Wi} a ae 
| Do ee ee 90 “9 


The Working Men's Club and Institute Union is to hold a West Midland, Oxforl -. 62 oe oe 4) “ “3 
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\ r |tions upon unresisting farmers, the yet more ¢ : i 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. poured upon men who died defending their own soll Caan ag 
—_>— | ever-increasing indignation. Men sympathize acutely a 
THE HORIZON. ‘ever they can entirely understand the suffering, ang an But 
HE horizon is darkening fast. Almost every incident |is not a country gentleman in England but reads ‘e times. 
recorded this week points to a rapidly approaching crisis, | the destruction of homesteads like Ravnhavn, the breaki also 2 
the outbreak of that European war which we have for five | up of parsonages, the devastation of farms as like those world 
months foretold as certain if England shrank from her clear | Of Lincolnshire as if the people of Boston still , the Ch 
duty of enforcing justice as well as peace. Had we fulfilled | Danish, with a sense of personal pain. That pain jg the ing po 
the Premier’s pledge, accepted the Swedish offer, and sent ten | Sharper because it is felt at last that there runs through by wh 
regiments of the line to the Dannewerke as proof that we all these acts a spirit of insult towards England as well used € 
were in earnest, there would have been no war, and we should | 48 Denmark, that this country is being humiliated in the face structi 
have dictated a compromise which by doing justice at once to| of the world. Though too proud to be “ susceptible» Lower 
Denmark and Germany would have removed all heart-burn- unable even to conceive why Prussians should resent a Inst be 
ings. The Ministry or the Court, whichever it was, shrank | monument recording a fair defeat, our countrymen are fal & p 
from that just course, and now the vation must pay the|at heart delighted with others’ scorn. A feeling that it dergy 
penalty which always falls on those who will not submit to| is almost time that words should give place to action jg ground 
injustice, yet are not prompt to demand redress. The Con- | spreading fast through the land, and will very speedily make ground 
ference after two postponements met at last on the 29th of | itself heard in unmistakeable tones. The Cabinet, hampereg quenci 
April, but as we predicted the very first proposal was made by a hundred difficulties of which Parliament never talks, hag a perso 
an excuse for delay. The Germans, forsooth, had no idea | Waited for support, and now there is no course of action, ¢9 it avowal 
that any one would ask for an armistice, no instructions | be but decided, of which the country will not approve, If in wilf 
whether to accept or reject it, and though the telegraphs are | France will join to secure the weak, the alliance will be accepted could 
in order waited three days more. When the instructions | With pleasure ; but if not, it is not from the Tuilerics that Rog. him,— 
arrived it was discovered that they covered a great deal too land receives her orders. ' euch p' 
much; that Prussia in particular was striving to dictate Finally, the tone of the Danes will, we suspect, accelerate barial 
terms as to a conquered foe, and the consequent remonstrances | the decision of statesmen. The politicians of Copenhagen sent cl 
furnished one more excuse for another appeal for fresh orders. | Seem at last to perceive that a great cause is in this world no betwee 
Conference therefore stands postponed to Monday next, by | Security against a great wrong, and are talking in their despair munit} 
which time we doubt not Count Bernstorff will have the gout, | of schemes as dangerous to Europe as their annihilation would themse 
or Herr yon Beust will be recalled to arrange pressing Saxon | be. With Schleswig gone and Jutland ravaged, the islands ground 
H business, or Count Apponyi will feel it necessary to have scarcely a political existence, and may as well reap the of the 
inquire at Vienna what he is to doif the Prussian should | 2dvantages of their inevitable dependence. “ We must,” sayy On 
| chance to disagree with him. The game now visibly playing M. Hall, through the Dagbladet, ‘‘ apply direct to Berlin,” and Bishop 
| is one of delay, delay intended to allow Prussia to occupy all | terms obtained from Berlin will involve the permanent de- overru 
Jutland, and Austria to send her fleet to the Baltic. If the | pendence of Denmark on the great Power which grants it are asl 
| allies could but gain three clear weeks undisturbed, Jutland | peace. Germany ruling the Baltic,—that is a change which excom| 
i would be swept bare, Funen entered by the Prussian army, | ™°Y not be dangerous, but which the older statesmen of spirita 
and the Austrian fleet anchored off Copenhagen. Fortunately | Europe, men like Lord Palmerston, who know that unless the such a 
( for Denmark and Europe, however, there are limits to the | Baltic is free Russia is supreme in the North, and like reach 
1 forbearance even of the British Government. It is clear | Napoleon, who remember that Sweden is really an arm of tion th 
i amidst all the guarded official statements that this last insult | France, will undoubtedly hold to be so. With rulers alarmed ence tl 
ly overcame the Foreign Secretary’s patience, and that Vienna | #24 populations irritated, a madman like Herr Von Bismark preach 
has been assured that if, in spite of promises, the Austrian | to drive both to extremes, and English Princes accepting ing th 
i fleet quits the North Sea the Austrian fleet will cease to orders at the hands of a Prussian King, the horizon on every has tk 
} exist. The Aurora has been despatched to watch its progress, | Side seems visibly closing in. suficie 
t! and a squadron ready for action lies waiting in the Downs. - gouts 
fi Austria, it seems probable, will on this point give way toan| THE NEW CLAIMS OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY. the sh 
4 irresistible mandate ; but the collision has not tended to dimi- | ['T is impossible to watch any of the stirrings of life in the the Cl 
i nish the irritability of diplomatists, or the inexplicable arro- Churches of the present day without being struck by the - ; 
| gance and security which are expressed at Berlin. The official | increasing difficulty that is felt in adjusting the relations be- the 4 
i, journals of Prussia not only talk of the final absorption of] tween them and what they call “the world.” Especially is P 
Schleswig into Germany, not only demand compensation for all | this the case in our own national Church. It appears in per- be tal 
i the expenses of a war of invasion, but inform Germany that | haps the least complicated of its forms in the ery whichis physic 
t should the British fleet sail the Prussian Envoys will be at once | now being raised, and which is echoed we see by at least one tain, 
t withdrawn. Marshal Von Wrangel notonly permits his soldiery | of the Bishops, for so-called ‘ spiritual tribunals,” which may ag 
{ to ravage Jutland, but has demanded a “requisition” after | rid themselves of the control of the laity in determining the a e 
' the fashion of Napoleon I., “ the first instalment” being | faith of the Church, and resist the intermeddling of the pro- pe 
i 96,000/., and transported the municipalities which objected to | fane legal intellect in matters so sacred. The Bishop of bh sl | 
} | the extortion. The fortifications of Fredericia are sentenced to | Salisbury, who has just been defeated by the Privy Council think: 
i destruction, and in short the Prussians deal openly with| in his attempt to deprive Dr. Williams, expresses to his iri . 
4 Denmark, upon which they have never declared war, as a con- | clergy the sanguine hope “that there will be a re-adjustmeat yd 
W quered country. The chatter about the Prince of Augusten-| of this appellate jurisdiction, and that such a change will th i 
"I burg has entirely ceased, the Prussian Chambers are silent| recognize and embody the principle of the preamble of the biben 
| | and content with some expected development, and if the signs | great statute of 1532, viz., that the spirituality of England it 
visible on all hands may be trusted, Herr Von Bismark in- | is sufficient and mect of itself, without the intermeddling of Orin 
t tends to insist on terms which would make Holstein and| any exterior person or persons, to declare and determine all aan 
| Schleswig and Jutland provinces of Prussia. Assured, as he| such doubts and to administer all such offices and duties Neo 
thinks, that England will not interfere, and prepared to defy | as to their rooms spiritual doth appertain.”” And the Oxford intelle 
France, he talks of the ‘sacrifices made by the Monarchy ” | Declaration puts it beyond doubt that this wish does not tent 
and the justice of compensations as if already convinced that} merely represent the mortified vanity o a defeated prelate, ae 
Europe had sentenced Denmark. Arrogance of this kind when | but the uneasy conviction of a very large part of the clergy  . 
manifested by the Minister of a despotic State whose armies | of the Church of England that there is a real humiliation 10 the 
are in motion points almost invariably to war. being subject to the judicial authority of men who have made up a 
These are serious signs, but more serious still is the change | no study of dogmatic divinity, and who construe ecclesiastica _. 
which is passing over English opinion. Parliament is, as is| formule exactly on the same principle on which they would learnt 
usual before action, quiet to apathy, just as audiences sit | construe the statutes of the realm. Half the clergy look upoa co 
hushed when the music tells them the dénowement is at hand;| Lord Westbury as the Roman hierarchy looked upon Henry iiatie 
but there is a kind of low growl coming up audibly from | VIIL., or, let us say, with infinitely more disgust than the retical 
every side. The country is wearied out. Originally very | Royal Academicians look upon the “lay element” which is analy: 
apathetic, almost unable to understand the quarrel, and full of | to be forced upon them. They have the feeling that the faith eros, 
traditional belief in German inertness, the English people have | of the Church ean only be kept pure by clerical exclusiventss tion ‘ 
watched the incidents of the campaign, the gallant resistance | —by making the clergy the sole judges of true doctrine, a poses 
made by men in whom they recognize themselves, the needless | not only the sole judges of true doctrine, but the sole judges ing - 
slaughter for the sake of military display, the cruel requisi- | of the intention to preach false doctrine. The ery for classi 
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. f dogma is a cry for the Church to separate itself 
thane ae intellectually,—meaning by the Church the 
y of the Church. ee 
But this is by no means the most characteristic sign of the 
times. A cry even more important and more significant has 
arisen for the Church to separate itself from the 
world morally, —and again it scems pretty clear that though 
the Church does not, in this case, mean the clergy, the exclud- 
-.» power by which the world is to be expelled, the keys 
by which the world is to be locked out, are to be held and 
gsed entirely at the discretion of the clergy. The very in- 
structive and earnest discussion on the Burial Service in the 
Lower House of Convocation on the 21st April, which has at 
last been fully reported, shows how eager and thought- 
fal a party there is for restoring, as far as they dare, to the 
dergy the excommunicating power, and this not only on the 
und of moral delinquencies, but also expressly on the 
round of heresy, as included among those moral delin- 
yencies. ‘The present Archbishop has declared that “ if 
: rson died in the commission of known sin, or in the open 
owal of unbelief, or having recently declared that, living 
in wilful sin, he was determined not to abandon it, nothing 
could induce him” to pronounce the present Burial Service over 
him,—whence it is argued that the true remedy is to exclude 
guch persons in their life-time from the right of Christian 
barial by a spiritual excommunication deprived of all its pre- 
sent civil penalties. Theclergy ask for power to discriminate 
between “ notoriously” non-Christian members of the com- 
munity and probable, or at least possible, Christians, for 
themselves, —though at present chiefly on the rather narrow 
ground that they do not like to profess even slight hopes 
of the salvation of souls for which they entertain no hopes. 
On the other hand, while Archdeacon Denison and the 
Bishop of Salisbury are calling out for clerical tribunals to 
overrule Lord Westbury ;—and Dr. Jelf and Canon Seymour 
are asking for clerical powers to restore ‘‘ godly discipline” by 
excommunicating all sorts of evil, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritaal,—the better conscience of the Church is feeling that 
such a responsibility is getting farther and farther beyond the 
reach of the clergy. Never has there been so decp u convic- 
tion that the clergy will effectually undermine the best influ- 
ence they have by attempting to superadd to their task of 
preaching Christ’s truth the task of denouncing and punish- 
ing those who preach what they hold to be error. Never 
has the impracticability of separating, roughly even, and 
sufficiently to satisfy clerical scruples, the ‘‘ notorious ” 


- goats from the intermediate species between the goats and 


the sheep, and denying to the former the communion of 
the Church and the words of hope in the Burial Service, 
been more solemnly felt. Every year which elapses shows 
thoughtful laymen how utterly impossible it is to separate 
the deep roots of truth and error, which run far into the 
very foundations of human life, by any nicety of meta- 
physical formule. It is not that divine truth is less cer- 
tain, but that those who feel it most deeply and follow it 
most keenly into the secret corners of our nature are sure 
to tinge it most with the peculiarities of their own view, 
and if you forbid them to do this you forbid them to do exactly 
what their own deepest nature compels them to do. All the 
theological controversies of the last few years have only shown 
thinking men more and more clearly that the attempt to apply 
stringently abstract tests of theological truth ends in dis- 
couraging the best and most personal expressions of individual 
theological conviction, and that so far from requiring clerical 
tribunalsto sift falsehood from truth, the largestfreedom we can 
give to those who really believe that Christ has revealed Him- 
self in the Gospel as the life and light of man, will also be the 
largest provision for the spiritual life and growth of the Church. 
No one who understands at all the workings of the modern 
intellect, believes that the clergy are either called or com- 
petent to sit in judgment on all the manifold and subtle 
network of its various tendencies. They will pass their 
own sentence of death, if instead of limiting themselves to 
the proclamation of a few magnificent truths they take 
up the task of microscopically examining all the forms of 
error which may mingle with those truths. They have 
learnt little from the boasted ‘modern thought,” if they 
have not learned that the Church will never per- 
meate error with its truth if it goes about, like a theo- 
retical chemist, with its test-papers and its victorious 
analysis. It must grow, if at all, like an organic leaven 
through the whole lump, altering the whole constitu- 
tion of earthly life; not, as the clerical-tribunal school pro- 
poses, by applying dogmatic tests in all directions, and cast- 
mg out voluntarily and consciously everything that does 





not come up to the arbitrary standard of the theological 
analyst. 

But if this conviction is rapidly grewing with regard to 
questions of heresy, it is growing far more rapidly with regard 
to questions of moral and spiritual discrimination. Even the 
clergy themselves have received the proposal to revive “ godly 
discipline ” with the most outspoken dissent. Here is a great 
and noble movement in London to bring hundreds of thousands 
within the influence of the Church who are now aliens and 
strangers to it—and the friends of “‘ godly discipline” ask us 
to begin by declaring explicfly that all these unhappy, and 
ignorant, and criminal people are at present outcasts, beyond 
Christian society, and without any claim to Christian burial. 
Dr. Jelf would have us prepare to Christianize the metro- 
polis by refusing to bury in any Christian fashion all the un- 
happy beings whom we have hitherto neglected. Is that in 
accordance with such Christian truths as it has been given to 
the nineteenth century to see clearly ? 

Nor is this all. It is certain that if we see any Christian 
truth more clearly than other ages, it is this truth—that the 
good and evil grow so close together in every hcart—that 
degrees of guilt are so utterly beyond the fathoming powers of 
our plumb-lines without a knowledge of the moral oppor- - 
tunities and anteccdents of every life which man can never 
possess, —as to defy the spiritual discrimination of every human 
judge. If our literature has taught us anything, it is the in- 
finite complexity of good and evil motives, of the purity and 
impurity of every heart. We can scarcely conceal our wonder, 
and something more than wonder, at the men who, while 
they are declaring it positively impious to express hope of 
salvation fur an ignorant and probably neglected poor man, 
who, after leading a wicked and irreligious life, was found 
dead in a Cambridge ditch in a drunken fit, and clamour for 
an excommunicating power expressly for such cases, when 
they would not think of applying it to the case of a marquis 
or a duke who, after every advantage the world could give, 
should have led a life of respectable licence, and died with 
decorous regrets upon his lips, and still less to the case of 
affluent clergymen who had heard and read the Gospel every 
day of their lives, who had never committed an impropriety 
and never denied themselves a comfort, to whom the last 
sacraments of the Church had themselves been rather a moral 
luxury than a divine grace, as they received them with a last 
sigh of relief and the self-congratulation of those who pay 
the last premium on a spiritual policy of insurance. We 
shall be answered, ‘‘Such cases there are—but how to 
test them?” ‘That is exactly what we wish to push 
home. If we are to judge the miserable and drunken 
Cambridge couchman, who had probably been neglected in 
childhood and surrounded by temptation in youth and maturity, 
are we to avoid facing all the complexities of the problem for 
hundreds of other far worse cases? If the Church is to begin 
excommunicating afresh, let it at least be impartial to rich 
and poor; let it descend into the depths of its own conscience ; 
let the clergyman who is satisfied,—as many a clergyman 
must be,—that he is living under the divine condemnation, 
begin with excommunicating himself; let it not be said of 
the Church by literary men that it judges only by the decencies 
of life, and not by the true roots of Christian motive. 

That this is an impossibility we rejoice to believe; for these 
morbid and radically false attempts to discriminate the Church 
from the world instead of letting the Church leaven the world, 
to make the clergy more and more of an exclusive caste, 
instead of teaching them how closely identified they are with 
the laity, how often they are in danger of being even more 
worldly than the laity,—to set up clerical tribunals for deter- 
mining what lay tribunals are far better able to determine, the 
true meaning of other men’s words,—seem to us, while they 
express the vigilance and earnestness of the day, to represent 
exactly those professional arrogances and affectations which 
renewed professional earnestness always engenders. 


THE NEW DRIFT OF ENGLISH OPINION. 
T is impossible to exaggerate, it is difficult even to realize 
fully, the changes which this Danish war is producing in 
English ideas on foreign politics. Besides the revolution it 
is working in mere political sentiment, the doubt it creates as 
to the executive force of the strongest public opinion, the 
renewed belief in the superior efficacy of armaments over 
arguments, the lamentable inclination to support every ex- 
pression of feeling by armed force, the unhealthy distrust of 
every specics of influence not directly based on bayoucts, the 
war is compelling the governing class to reconsider questions 
of positive policy. It is not only the general merit of a 
system of non-interference which is now under discussion, 
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but the special merit of non-interference with the German | the Rhine, if she can, without assistance from ys, 
desire for unity,—not only the abstract use of maintaining the | probability is that she can ; but if she cannot, what interest is it 
balance of power, but the immediate use of restraining the | of ours? That Belgium should be neutral is indeed our intoy, 


territorial expansion of France. 


For the past fifty years two because with Napoleon at Antwerp we should havea great 


ideas have been rooted in the minds of the English governing | and possibly a hostile marine posted on two sides of us instead 
class, so rooted that any assault on them would at any|of one. The pistols would be presented at once at hip and 


Germany was, if feasible, a change in the interest of the 


moment have produced an European war,—that the unity of | heart. But the French possession of Sarrelouis, or of all 


trans-Rhenan Bavaria, or even of the Rhine from Sarreloyjs 





whole world, and that any advance of France to the} up to Cologne, would not be in any direct sense a Menace to 


Rhine was to be resisted by force. 


At any moment) Great Britain. France would possess more acres, but acres arg 


during that long period a German effort for unity would) not strength; and ten per cent. more people, but that is not 
have been welcomed in England with a pleasure little short | more than the addition we acquire every twenty years by 


of that with which we watched the policy of Cavour; at any 


mere natural increment. ‘There is no new maritime position 


moment a menace of France against the left bank of the | acquired, no change in commerce, little serious addition 


Rhine would have been the signal fora summons to arms. Both 
points were considered by both the great parties, and by the 


| to the strength France can even now put forth. That addi. 
tional force, moreover, instead of being a deduction from ay 


middle as well as the aristocratic class, as beyond the reach of | inert or peaceful Power bound to ourselves by sympathy and 


discussion, and they would have armed in defence of either 
as readily as ever they armed to protect the neutrality of Con- 
stantinople. The invasion of Denmark has on both points 
compelled them to reconsider their decision, and on both the 
new opinion is, though in different degrees, unfavourable to 
Germany. 

The union of Germany under the Hohenzollerns would not, 
it is now sufficiently clear, be regarded with favour in Great 
Britain. Always viewed by a few with distrust, that unity 
was regarded by the many with longing favour as a visible 
security for peace. Peace, they said, is threatened mainly bythe 
restlessness of France and the permanent ambition of Russia; 
let Germany be but united, and France must perforce be 
still, and Russia expand, if at all, on the Asiatic side. The 
great homogeneous well-armed empire will be too strong for 
France, and must for her own interests restrain the ambition 
of Russia. France could not again conquer Europe with a 
greater and equally warlike nation lying between her and 
every country save Spain, and no Power occupying Central 
Europe could tolerate Russian dominion over the mouths of 
the Danube. To allow France to rule Italy would be to shut 
herself out from the southern seas, to allow Russia to hold 
the mouths of the Danube would be to place her own throat 
in the grasp of a mighty foc. ‘The dream of the thinkers who 
devise the policy of the next generation was to make Germany 
one under the Hohenzvlierns, and interpose the Hapsburgs as 
Emperors of the Danube between Russia and Western Asia. 
That was not t!e object of politicians, but it was becoming 
the ideal of politicians, and that ideal has been destroyed. 
The datum assumed throughout the speculation has been 
shown to be false. Germany, so far from an inert, or 
peaceful, or Conservative, or even fair-dealing Power, has 
proved herself as restless as France, as ambitious as 
Russia, dangerous not only to the development, but 
to the existence of the smaller States around. United 
only for an instant, she has employed her momentary 
advantage to subjugate a neighbouring nation, and Europe 
cannot contemplate without dismay the course which a united 
Germany, with a homogeneous population of forty millions, 
ruled by the House which is now treading down at once 
Denmark and internal liberty, might be tempted to commence 


—the absorption of Denmark, Poland, and Hungary, the con- | 


quest of the Danubian provinces, the invasion of Italy, the 
fierce struggle with France for the re-possession of Alsace. 
Germany united under a military organization and possessed 
of a fleet might be nearer universal dominion than France ever 
was,—for she is not oppressed by the distance of her foes,— 
would undoubtedly commence wars to which those of the 
Revolution were transitory and feeble. Napoleon had to act 
upon Europe from one of its farther extremities, a German 
Napoleon would have borders within five hundred miles of 
every capital in Europe except Rome. The aggression on 
Denmark has aroused politicians to the perception of facts 
always existing but hitherto unnoticed, and the unity of Ger- 
many is fast becoming as unpleasant a prospect to Great 
Britain as it has long been to France. 

The change is as great in the matter of the Rhine. Why, 
respectable Englishmen are beginning to ask, should we 
abstain from hearty alliance with France for fear lest Ger- 
many should lose the Rhine? That is the secret dread which 
has hitherto baffled all attempts at re-cementing the entente 


tradition, is a deduction from a highly aggressive Power 
capable of the most dangerous spasms of emotion, full of the 
bitterest enmity towards ourselves, pressing towards ends which 
we all of all parties hold in the utmost abhorrence. Wh 
for the sake of a change so small throw away an allianes 
which may in the next surge of German opinion be absolutely 
necessary for the protection of Europe and freedom against g 
movement fatal to both? French conquest, bad as it may be, 
at least leaves civilization untouched ; German conquest ex. 
poses the conquered to lives such as are now led by the people 
of Galicia and Venetia; to the possibility of statutes such as 
the one just passed in Mecklenburg enabling the seigneur to 
inflict on every ‘man and woman on his estate twenty-five 
stripes at discretion. Let us accept the alliance of Franee 
without territorial stipulations, and remedy the immediate 
wrong before us without worrying as to the penalty to fall on 
| a Power which has proved itself as aggressive as ever France 
| has been. 

There may be some exaggeration in these ideas, as in 
all ideas born of a reaction, and we rather think there is, 
We have to remember the gain which the Rhenish provinces 
may bring to France in the addition not merely of 
| broad acres and well filled cities, but of a race whose 
‘action is sure to correct the greatest of French aber- 
rations, to strengthen the weakest points in the French 
' national character. We have to remember the stimulus which 
every fresh acquisition has always proved to France, the 
thirst for new conquests which every annexation has always 
seemed to inspire. With France on the Rhine, Belgium 
perhaps would be only as weak as before; but the French 
thirst for Belgium, for the completion of her natural frontier, 
would be indefinitely increased. But it is in this direction, 
towards this new reading of the “‘ balance of power,” that the 
current of ideas is drifting, and alike in its direction and 
in its force the tide is full of menace for Germany. The 
primary restraint upon France has for years been the convie- 
tion that if she sprang on the Rhine England would attack 
her in flank, and that conviction is passing away. Germany 
has to defend herself without a fleet against a mighty maritime 
Power, instead of being defended by a fleet greater than that of 
her foe. That single change will cost her more than all she can 
gain in Denmark, and unless we grievously misread the signs of 
the times that change has already occurred. Let it but once 
become visible to Europe, and retribution for the great wrong 
| Germany has resolved to commit will not be long delayed. Even 
| if England, forgetful alike of her character and her traditions, 
her interest in protecting small Powers and her greater m- 
terest in maintaining her promises, even though unwritten, 
should suffer Denmark to perish, still Napoleon rules for 4 
German war sixty millions of subjects. 1t is not to enables 
German fleet to ride supreme in the Baltic that Russia will 
attack France, and with Russia aud England quiescent, Ger- 
many disunited, half-organized, and ruled by men with less 
than the average capacity of mankind, is threatened by the 
ablest ruler alive, who with a word can set in motion ‘a Mr 
lion of men whom Germany has never defeated, and two 
fleets of which the smallest is greater than the one which 
one German Power controls. Germany is great, but war 
a [outrance with France and Italy, Sweden and Hungary 
an undertaking too great even for German strength. 
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cordiale, and it is passing away. Why should we, in fear 
lest one restless Power should be aggrandized, suffer another 
equally restless and far more widely separated from ourselves 
in political objects to aggrandize herself at will? If Ger- 
many begins a career of conquest, Germany is not less 
dangerous than France,—her presence at Rotterdam would be 
a8 menacing asa French fleet at Antwerp. Let her defend 





THE NEW PARTNERSHIP LAW. 
ILL nobody drive it into Mr. Brand’s head that Par- 
liament meets for purposes other than faction fights ? He 
has for Ministerial purposes gradually become a good Whip— 
though he neither is nor will be Sir W. Hayter's equal—but 
there are measures other than those by which a Cabinet stands 
or falls, but which are nevertheless of some political moment 
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‘mportant Bill, for example, introduced by out- 

The _ session is that for ‘‘ The Amendment of the Law of 
eesti.” It is favoured by Government, yet Mr. Brand 
n Tuesday allowed it to be stopped in committee by a 
A aker’s count-out. Nobody played Marplot, but the divi- 
er revealed the absence of a quorum, and a Bill which 
ear all capitalists, and will before long interest every 
faxpayer, was interrupted by mere official carelessness as to 
“making a House.” Blunders of this kind do not turn out 
Cabinets, but they help to produce that impression of inefii- 
ciency through which Cabinets fall, and should be most care- 
fally avoided. 
This one would not have occurred had members understood 
the full import of the new law. It is popularly described 
gs the extension of the principle of limited liability without 
reference to the number of partners, but it is a great deal 
more than that. Merely to enable two men to make of their 
firm a limited company would be a small concession, one fol- 
lowing directly out of the Limited Liability Act, but the new 
Bill does more than that, for it permits partners in the same 
firm to assume different degrees of liability, and enables men 
to embark in trade without assuming any responsibility for 
the acts of the trader. A mere extension of the principle of 
liability would, for example, enable the two brothers Brown to 
become a company instead of a firm, but they would be 
responsible, like the shareholders of any limited company, and 
could control each other. Under this Act John Brown may 
deal in sugar, and Thomas Brown and Jane Brown may both 
or all be his partners without diminishing his full liability, and 
without giving Thomas and Jane the least right to interfere 
with his management. Capital in fact can cdme to the aid 
of ability without restrictions of any sort, either on ability or 
capital, without the power of interference, and without re- 
sponsibility for the acts done by the actual manager. Sleeping 
partnerships, in the fullest sense of the phrase, are in fact 
recognized and protected, instead of being frowned upon, by 
the law. From the time the Act passes, any person who wishes 
torisk his surplus in trade may agree to lend the trader he 
trusts the sum agreed on between them. The firm 
will then be registercd without the lender’s name,—this 
is specially enacted,—and with the amount of the loan, and 
the creditor is then entitled to know what the profits 
are, and to receive his share, but has no further art or 
part in the matter. He has no responsibilities, except the 
chance of losing his loan, and no rights except to his share of 
proceeds. If the ‘general partner” dies the business is 
wound up and the loan repaid, or a new partnership formed ; 
if he becomes bankrupt the same, and if the parties quarrel 
they can also dissolve. On the other hand, the creditor can- 
not sell his share, except by mutual consent and dissolution, 
—avital difference between these partnerships and joint-stock 


[of wealth. The temptation of this class is viet, and they 
obtain it now by depositing their spare cash iu uxcd securities 
of all kinds, thus to a large extent withdrawing their surplus 
capital from reproductive work. Under the new law their 
temptation will be to invest it in trade, to risk that part of 
their surplus which they feel they can afford to lose in the 
hope of a great per-centage. They do this already to an 
enormous extent in the joint-stock companies, but they may, 
and as we believe will, do it yet more in private businesses, 
which offer besides all the securities of limited liability the 
additional security of personal acquaintanceship and much 
larger per-centages. Thousands of young men, for example, will 
be ‘‘set up in business” by relatives who can spare the money, 
but who would not spare it except upon the additional 
temptation of a large dividend. The increase in the volume 
of capital thus directed towards reproductive work will, we 
believe, be very considerable, so considerable perhaps as to 
make most men of any means in one way or another traders. 
That is a direct advantage to the community, which loses b 





every fixed investment the difference between its profit an 
that which might be derived from the work which for want of 
capital is left undone. The great desideratum of society, 
moreover, the establishment of a new relation between capital 
and lubour, is very greatly facilitated. One great obstacle to 
the co-operative societies is the difficulty of keeping the 
management out of the reach of interference, and that diffi- 
culty isremoved. A whole village, for example, may subscribe 
to set up its own tradesmen, share the profits of their business, 
i.e., of its own expenditure, and yet be debarred from the 
jealous interference which so often ruins all such con- 
cerns. Co-operative societies, again, composed of workmen may 
borrow their capital from the rich, for they can offer the 
chance of per-centages far beyond interest without involving 
the creditor in the risks ‘of partnership, and without yielding 
to him any undue control. The Bill needs only one modifica- 
tion to go even farther than this. There are many firms who 
would give their employés a per-centage on their earnings pro- 
vided they did not thereby subject themselves to any form of 
control. The Bill, however, allows the employé to demand to 
see the books, a right of which all masters are very naturally 
jealous. Surely a clause might be added allowing this right 
to be cancelled by agreement. If the clerk likes to trust his 
master and the master to let his clerk benefit by extra exer- 
tion, what harm can that do any one, or why place legal 
| restrictions on any agreement it may suit them to make? Al 
| that is asked of the law is to enforce the agreement really 
| made, and not interpret a right to commission into a right to 
| partnership. 

| The Bill will, we believe, pass, and our object has been 
to point out the classes who will benefit by its provisions 
rather than answer objections. There is, however, one so 





companies,—nor can the sleeping partner suddenly wake up | silly and so widely repeated that it demands reply. The Bill, 
to exercise a contested control. That contingency is barred | say its opponents, diminishes the security of those who trust 
by a provision sv curious, and perhaps unintentionally so ex- | the tradesman. Who is to know how much of his capital is 
haustive, that we quote itin full. The limited partner be- | borrowed and exhausted, leaving only himself a man of straw 
comes a general partner ‘If he do or suffer any act, or thing | to satisfy all demands? Who is to know now? Smith does 
(other than lending money, as herein before is provided, and | not trust Brown because he knows either his property, or his 
ascertaining the amount of the profits or losses of the busi- | income, or his expectations, but because Brown pays his way, 

| and keeps a decent balance at his banker’s. It is an additional 





ness), which previous to the passing of this Act would have 
rendered a person doing or suffering the same a partner or 
liable as a partner in the firfn.” 

It is not difficult to indicate the classes which will hasten 
to avail themselves of this great change in the law. There 
are various kinds of business,—as, for instance, all contracting 
business whatsoever, all newspaper business, all business in- 
volving the need of secrecy, aud all business depending for 
suecess on special and incommunicable capacities,—to which 
the jcint-stock system is almost entirely inapplicable. The 
“general partner” or manager cannot afford to reveal his 
affairs, or his profits, or his losses, to anybody except those 
whom he can personally trust, and regards the right of trans- 
ferring shares, which is practically a right of selling partner- 
ships, as utterly fatal to any idea of union. Half the profes- 


sional partnerships in England contain a clause limiting this | 


right, and all who insert those clauses are benefited by the 
new Act. So are all women, who can now invest their spare 
savings with their brothers, nephews, and sons, without respon- 
sibility or risk except of the sum so invested, yet with those 
large returns which are only obtained in businesses dependent 
on personal qualifications. So are all persons who wish to 
Join in enterprises conducted by persons they know, but who 
are residing and working at distances too great for observation 
orecontrol. But the great benefit of all is to the community, 
to that enormous class which makes a little more than it 
spends, and which enriches England with a perpetual deposit 


security which is registered, not an old one which is taken 
jaway. The objection might apply in some degree to limited 
liability, but as to partnership en commandite it has no 
meaning. 








MR. BEWICKE’S CASE. 

Bgpoge raeeneyes: in these days love to be represented 
| by rich men, and rich men love, above all things, to be 
;members of Parliament. The result is that the principal 
| feature of the House of Commons is its wealth, and that like 
other wealthy bodies it has a great taste for lavish expendi- 
ture. When Mr. Gladstone complains that the House, instead 
of checking the public outlay, is always urging the Govern- 
ment to spend more, one is tempted to ask what else he can 
expect from men whose average income is at least 5,000/. a 
|year. What is a little additional taxation to them, that they 
should make themselves generally disagreeable by cutting 
down salaries, abolishing places, and exposing waste? How 
much easier, how much more delightful, to be showering 
benefits around you with liberal hand, and opening to every 
tale of suffering with equal readiness your ear and the public 
purse! Compared with the witty member who makes the 
jokes at the expense of the wrongdoers, and the pathetic 
member who dilates on the wrongs of the victim, how cold 
and churlish seem the officials who have the ungracious task 
| of pointing out the faults of character which led to the suf- 
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fering, and the injustice of making the public pay for the 
mischief it did not do! Not very long ago the House became 
absolutely ungovernable in its desire to make the Italian 
Government compensate an English gentleman resident in 
Italy because he had neglected to defend himself from a false 
accusation, and had then, while absent from home, had his 
house robbed by pirates. 
anxious to make our own Government give compensation 
under circumstances not substantially different. 

Mr. Bewicke, of Threepwood Hall, in the county of North- 
umberland, isa man of good family and fortune, who was 
cast in a law-suit, in which there is no reason to doubt that 
he was entirely in the wrong. As a county magistrate he 
might fairly have been expected to set an example of obedience 
to the law, but he refused to pay, and barricaded himself in 
his house, choosing rather to avail himself of the somewhat 
antiquated maxim which, in days when violence was 
prompt to beget violence, forbade the sheriff to break doors. 
Knowing the melancholy sequel of the story, it isnot without 
reluctance that one draws the inevitable conclusion that Mr. 
Bewicke’s character was not only marked by an eccentricity, 
which even his friends admit, but by a more than com- 
mon share of obstinacy and self-will. Certainly it is 
not for Englishmen to be hard upon those pleasant 
failings which are cherished among them as a sort of 
virtue—but neither in estimating Mr. Bewicke’s misfortunes 
can we leave them entirely out of the account. The sheriff’s 
officers laid siege to the Hall. There were four of them, and 
they seem to have been as unmitigated scoundrels as the county 
could show. One had been convicted for beating his wife, and 
frequently summoned for assaults; another was a ticket-of- 
leave man; while the other two were convicted poachers and 
brawlers. This precious gang, in the hope of being bought off, 
conspired to bring a false accusation against the unfortunate 
gentleman whom they were besieging. They were disappointed 
of their hush-money, but he gave them an easy revenge. In 
the same obstinate spirit which had marked his conduct 
hitherto he declined to defend himself. His fellow-magis- 
trates committed him for trial. Still he persevered in his 
infatuation. He refused to employ either attorney or counsel, 
and the result was that he was convicted and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. Even then he was unshaken. As 
a convicted felon his chattels were forfeited to the lord of 
the manor as grantee of the Crown. In this case the manor 
is part of the estates of Greenwich Hospital, and the Com- 
missioners made repeated communications to members of the 
family to make arrangements for obviating a sale. Had 
these offers been accepted Mr. Bewicke would have lost | 
nothing in the shape of property, but they were not. A sale 
took place, and of course now the Commissioners will only 
pay what the goods actually fetched. And now we venture to 
ask on what reasonable ground is it contended that Mr. 
Bewicke’s misfortunes are attributable to the public? 

No doubt it is a case which appeals strongly not only to the 
feelings but the prejudices of Englishmen. It is better, we 
are wont to say, that ten guilty should escape than that one 
innocent man should be convicted; yet here is a man of station 
and refinement consigned on perjured evidence to a gaol, 
classed with felons, and rescued from it only by the devotion 
of a servant when he was half dead with shame and misery. 
But one is constrained to ask whose business was it to expose 
the conspiracy of which this gentleman was the victim? 
There are cases in which the litigious theory, as it is called, 
of our criminal law tells hardly. If Mr. Bewicke had been 
2 poor man, and had been unable to collect evidence in his 
own behalf, there would have been so:ne ground for sympa- 
thizing with him. But if the burden of defending himself 
was thrown on him by our laws, on the other hand the 
legal authorities took no pains, as they would have 
done abroad, to prove his guilt. What right had he to 
expect that the judge and jury at the assizes would be more 
sharpsighted than the magistrates, who had far better oppor- 
tunities for knowing both his character and that of his 
accusers? A man’s sense of innocence will not prove that the 
witnesses against him have been convicted of crime, nor 
enable him so to cross-examine them as to make manifest a 
well-concerned and daring conspiracy supported by unflinch- 
ing perjury. Of course Mr. Bewicke, like everybody else, 
had the right to conduct his own defence in his own way; but 
that he had to defend himself even from a ticket-of-leave man, 
who swore that he had committed a crime, is a burden which 
he shares with every subject of the Queen, and it seems a 
little hard that when be has conducted that defence with an 
indiscretion which amounts to infatuation, he should call on 
the public to compensate him for sufferings which he has | 





And now it is almost equally | 


| have suffered as much as Mr. Bewicke. 
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| brought on himself. There was no error in point of } 
|The magistrates were bound to commit, and the jury be 
| bound to convict on the evidence before them. Mr. Liddell 
theory seems to be that judges and jurymen ought to pees 
perjury as a hound does vermin. 

The one circumstance which can justly be regarded as ex 
ceptional in the matter is the character of the sheriff’s oft . 
| and Mr. Bewicke’s one ground for claiming compensation from 
| the public is that these men were in some sort public officers 

No one will attempt to justify their appointment, and it jg 

only as some slight palliation of the conduct of the sheriff or 

rather—to put the blame on the right shoulders—of the under. 

sheriff, that we observe that he must execute a writ somehow 

that the calling of a sheriff's officer is only a trifle mor 

popular than that of a hangman, and that therefore when he 
; cannot find respectable men to serve he must take the best he 
‘can get. Neither is it possible to forget that if Mr. Bewicks 
had not been resisting the law he would never have been 
| brought into contact with these scoundrels at all. But the true 
answer to any demand for compensation is that the sheriff's 
officers are not properly speaking in the employment of the 
Crown. ‘The policy of our law, always jealous of the execy. 
tive, throws many onerous offices on private individuals, who 
are bound to discharge the duties of them at their own risk. 
For the conduct of their employés they, and they alone, are 
responsible. 

The office of sheriff is one of these, but it is by no means 
the only one. Almost everybody who moves into a new 
parish is honoured by the appointment of tax-collector, and 
if he can by apy means afford it he of course appoints a 
substitute. Supposing the substitute to run off with the 
money, the taxpayers must pay over again, and look to their 
gentleman collector for their remedy. But if the Government 
is to pay for the shortcomings of the sheriffs’ officials, it cer. 
tainly follows that it ought also to bear the loss caused by the 
dishonesty of the tax-collector’s substitute. 

The truth of the matter is that there are certain risks which 
every man is obliged to run every day of his life, and against 
which it is perfectly monstrous to ask the community to 
insure him. One of these is that of being falsely accused of 
jcrime. Only last week one of the most respectable architects 
in London was given in charge for having been concerned in 
skittlesharping. By a lucky accident he was able to provea 
most conclusive alibi; but if, as is most probable, the stupid 
bumpkin who accused him has not a farthing, is the publie to 
compensate him for the expense to which he was put and the 
misery he must have suffered. Mr. Hatch was convicted of 
a shameful crime by gross perjury, and as a clergyman must 
Is he to be compen- 
sated? Where is theline, we ask, to be drawn? Is it to be 
given to the rich men who will not defend themselves, and not 
to the poor who cannot ? Is it to be given to the magistrate and 
country gentleman who has friendsin Parliament to advocate 
his cause, and not to the uninfluential clergyman who has 
none? Lord John Manners indeed rejoices in this feature of 
the case. As he very sagely remarked, that Mr. Hatch never 
came to the House for compensation proves that it is not 
every case in which the sufferer will even ask for it, so that 
the House may occasionally make the public pay without 
doing much harm. Our confidence.in the wisdom of Lord John 
Manners is unbounded, but let the House once establish the 
system, and we fear there will be no lack of applicants. Poor 
men do not care to waste their time in making unreasonable 
demands. 

Again, it is a principle of law that a man shall not recover 
damages for an injury of which his own negligence or short- 
sightedness was in part the cause. Can it reasonably be 
maintained that when Mr. Bewicke refused to pay a just debt, 
and again, when he left it to chance to establish his inno- 
cence, he in no way contributed to the deplorable miscarriage 
of justice by which he has suff-red ? But the real truth of the 
matter is that this claim would never have been heard of if it 
were not for the unfortunate precedent which was set by the 
House in the case of Mr. Barber; and that case has always 
struck us as a warning, rather than a precedent to be fol- 
lowed. Mr. Bewicke has our warmest sympathies. He is 
the victim of a dastardly conspiracy, and has been punished 
for a not uncommon fault of character with a severity which 
may well seem more than he can bear. But we cannot seé 
that the public is tu blame for it, and if it is not to blame we 
do not see why it should pay. 

Two lessons, however, may we think be learnt from these 








‘proceedings. One is that whenever, as in Mr. Bewicke’s case 


fresh evidence is discovered the convict ought to be entitled 
to anew trial. A pardon in such a case is a mockery, and 
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j not really reinstate the innocent m 
re aseal of the judgment would. 
‘ , 


to be prevented from trying it by his conviction for fe 
The other point which this case proves is the 
ship of the law by which the property of a con 
forfeit to the Crown. It is, in fact, in addition 
ment attached to the offence, an unequal fine—which may b 
fifty thousand pounds and may be not 
the subject is before Parliament, a Bill 
in by the member for Walsall ; but it is not a sut 
could be adequately dealt with at the close of 
But thus much seems clear, th.t if a fine is to be 

ishment of crime, its amount should bear some 
the character of the offence. 


























BELLIGERENT COMPASSION. 
ERE are few things more interestin 
nature than to study how in different men the same nutri 

ment will nourish exactly opposite constitutional peculiarities 

nay, how sometimes the food which in almost al 
promotes one habit of body or mind shall be 
ahabit of body or mind precisely opposite 
assimilative peculiarities of an individual 


by the predominan 
constitution. 


Joseph Sturge tended to what we may call 
in Mr. Bright to militant muscle and belligerent passion. 
Gilpin secretes conciliatory suavity and mild 
exactly the same moral creed which in the member for Birminghan 
nerves the haughty arm of a modern Romul 


Mr 


suckled on the same milk one 
mere conductor for the savage h 
other that the mother’s breast h 
thing but the temporary softness of the maternal love. Sot 
Creed, which seems to haye 
gentleness, is capable of yiel 
audacity to the 
chiefly as an opportunity for waging war on the 
trines received in high 
debate on capital punishments on Tuesday night how 
soft compassion for criminals under sentence of deg 
hands a formidable missile for the assault on English manners, law, 
authority, and justice. Shakespeare likens mercy to a gentle rain 
dropping on the thirsty soil :— 

“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 

Looking at the use Mr. Briglit makes of it, it would be nearer the 
mark to liken it to snowflakes which he catches Lefore they drop 
“upon the place beneath,” and strains in his powerful grasp into 
the hardest of snowballs, to hurl with all his force against the 
authorities above. We do not mean to deny that Mr. Bright does 
really pity the ‘ poor wretches,” as he calls them, whom the law 
“barbarously strangles ;”’ but the impression produced upon all who 
hear and read him is that his pity never dissolves itself in genuine 
sorrow for them, but that he sees from the first in these poor 
strangled corpses and in “the scaffold and the gallows,” cheap 
offensive weapons for bombarding the law and wounding the Govern- 





ment, rather than final causes of grief and objects of commiseration, 
Mr. Bright’s tears over condemned criminals are scarcely formed 
before they are crystallized into a plague of hail for the Secretary 
who permits their execution. 

Pity has habitually made its objects feel a little sore, from the 
time, we suppose, when the Psalmist deprecated a too liberal 
allowance of it even from the righteous lest their « precious balms” 
should ‘break his head,” to the present day. But it is chiefly in 
Politics that it has been found available as a reflected blow at a 

i power, and we never remember to have heard any one who 
achieves more successfully and unconsciously this art of cannoning, 
48 it were, against the miserable the ball ultimately meant to 
strike the great and powerful, than Mr. Bright. Does Mr. 
Bright's pity for the wretched spring from his grudge against the 
mighty, or does his grudge against the mighty spring from ‘his 
Pity for the wretched? It would be hard to say; but, as with all 
other tribunes of the people, we imagine that his ruling feeling has 

always been a burning desire to cast down the dominant, to smite 
the haughty to the ground, to bring low the pride of aristocratic 
government ; and that this ruling feeling oftener catches at the hope 
of doing this by awakening sympathy for the miserable, than is | 
itself startled into life by the intensity and vigilance of that sym- 


an in his full rights, as | pathy. 
Whether Mr. Bewicke 
ald sueceed in an action against the Commissioners of 
Greeawich Hospital is a question, but certainly he ought not 
lony. 

extreme hard- 
victed felon is 
to the punish- 


a farthing. Even now 
ll having been brought 
ject which 
an article. 
part of the 
relation to 


g in the economy of 


1 other persons 
made subservient to 


Thus 
exactly the same class of views which in such good men as the late 
moral pulp, tend 


fleecy feelings on 


us against any one who 
dares to jump over the low wall of his political logic. Of cubs 
will show that the milk has been a 
ereditary nature of the breed, the 
as transmitted to the offspring no- 
he Quaker 
in it something of almost emasculating 
ding iron to the muscle and ruthless 
purpose of one who values his religious inheritance 
authoritative doc- 
places. It was very curious to note in the 
Mr. Bright's 
ath became in his 





The greatest defect, however, of this 

compassion iz thut, sincere as it no doubt is in Mr. Bright’s and 
many other cases, it is apt to lose sight of the object of compassion 
in the deeper interest of the campaign to which that compassion 
is subordinate. When, for example, Mr. Bright is so eager in his 
attack on the “ barbarity” of English criminal law that he holds 
up to our admiration and imitation the lenity of Russia, where 
criminals are so seldom executed, he seems to us utterly to have 
forgotten his clients, the unhappy “ wretches” who are “strangled” 
every year, in the fervour of his onset, Surely these unhappy 
wretches would not prefer a life of captivity in the freezing mines 
of Siberia to capital punishment. Surely it would not inspire that 
deeper reverenca for human life of which he speaks, if we punished” 
those who destroy it by a chronic torture far from every civilizing 
or humanizing influence, instead of terminating their existence 
at once. If the Russian punishment is more effective than 
capital punishment, we Suspect it is because it is more dread- 
ful and more dreaded, not because it proceeds from a deeper 
‘reverence for human life.” The satisfaction of representing 
English law as more “ barbarous” than that of a half-barbarous 
country has led Mr. Bright quite away from his attitude of 
sympathy with the sufferers, In exactly the same fashion he uses 
his compassion for the fate of the criminal to heighten the con- 
trast with the indurated hearts of the judges and the Home Secre- 
tary, who can still endure to justify and inflict what ought to give 
them so much pain. Speaking of the times when capital punish- 
ment was commoner, he says, “ If you turn back to the Secre- 
taries of State, or to the judges, or even the bishops of those times, 
you will find that they used just the same sort of arguments 
in favour of the barbarism in which they were concerned as the 
right hon. gentleman—forced, I suppose, by the necessities of his 
office—has used to-night. Why, after all that the right hon. 
gentleman has gone through in these paiaful cases, I wonder 
almost that he has not been driven stark mad many a time—at any 
rate I wonder that his experience has not driven him to rise at 
that table and propose, under the solemn feeling with which he 
must often have been impressed, that this House should take into 
consideration whether this evil, as I hold it to be, might not be put 
an end to?” No doubt that is spoken with sincere sympathy 
for the sufferers, but the insinuation that judges aud Home 
Secretaries must be very flinty-hearted to discharge their duties 
quietly, is certainly even more Conspicuous in the sentence than co:n- 
passion itself. Again, the judges have “ been in all times past,— 
not all of them, but a majority of them,—-generally opposed 
to an amelioration of our criminal code.” And Mr. Bright speaks 
irreverently and quite irrelevantly also of their wigs. He cer- 
tainly has no dislike to ‘“ smite friendly ” and “ reprove,”—nay, 
more, his ** precious balms" do unquestionably break the heads of 
his pupils. 

One of the most curious features about this kind of compassion, 
which seems to come out strongest when it ministers to the stimulus 
of a strong indignation, is that it generally implies a very much 
lower degree of practical insight into the situation of the persons 
compassionated than the more common-place pity which centres in 
the object of pity. We donot mean to repeat that sneer of Can- 
ning’s at the democratic rage against oppression, which he ex- 
pressed so happily in the conversation between the “ Friend of 
Humanity” aud the needy “ Knife-grinder :”— 
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“ Have you not read the rights of man by Tom Paine ? 

Drops of compassion glisten on my eyelids, 

Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story.” 
uld be most unjust to call Mr. Bright a 
“friend of humanity.” But it is true that the kind of pity which 
always contains an arritre pensée of indignation in it, the kind of 
pity which turns quickly to. wrath, and very eloquent wrath too, 
seldom enters very deeply into the practical condition either of the 
object of pity or of the object of wrath. Mr. Bright's pity for the 
wretched always seems a warm and even passionate feeling ; his 
wrath with the oppressor is still warmer and more passionate, but 
he never seems to us to enter really into the heart of either’s situa. 
tion. Indeed, political passions are all more or less abstract, and 
when they occupy a large part of a man’s mind, we may be sure 
that the characters of men are rather classified under general heads 
in that man’s mind than understood in detail. ‘This is, we think, 
eminently true of Mr. Bright. His pity would not, indeed, be less 
if he entered more thoroughly into the moral situation of 
those whom he pities, it would probably be much greater, but 
it would not be near so stimulating to his anger. Political 
animosities are in his case certainly consistent with a vivid 
imagination, but never with a really penetrating imagination 


In that sense it wo 
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Directly you get beneath the surface of the position you see so | society known as “ The National Association of Pudd] 


much which won’t admit of any clear conclusion, least of all, of 


feeding real anger against a whole class, that the stormy part of | 


pity is merged in the more personal, searching, and sickening part. 
Mr. Bright's very language in speaking of these last clients of his, 
the condemned prisoners, ‘‘ miserable wretches condemned to be 
publicly strangled,” shows how completely he has fixed his mind on 
the mere exterior of the situation. ‘To any one who goes deeper, 
who reflects on what the worst enormity of human guilt is, what the 
inner state of wind of a Manning, ora Courvoisier, or a Greenacre, 
or a Catherine Wilson must be,—how deeply it excites, and ought to 
excite, the moral loathing of men, how hopeless must be the attempt 


of men to dry up the sources of such moral poison, how imperative | 


the duty to shut them of from amongst men for all their future 
lives,—how much more hopeful their cure, if cure be possible, must 
be with God than with men,—it would be impossible at all events, 
whatever view he might take, to think of them merely as “ mise- 
rable wretches ” exposed to the horrible fate of being strang'ed. 
It is the same, too, with Mr. Bright’s other compassions. We have 
heard him speak in most eloquent and glowing words of the state 
of the wretched agricultural labourer supporting a family on ten 
shillings a week, and yet in words every cadence and rhythm of 
which was calculated to recoil in stern anger on the oppressors 
who deny them electoral votes. Now, there again, it is but a super- 
ficial imaginative impression of misery of that kind which could 
glance off into political anger against, to say the least, so very small 
an aggravation of their miseries. The pity which ferments rapidly 
into indignation, like the wine which most easily ferments 
into vinegar, has but a light body after all. The more eloquent 
political passions, strong, and fierce, and picturesque as they scem, 
are almost always founded on mere abstract feelings, on Jess 
complete insight into the full motives and characters of opposite 
parties or contending classes in the State, than the largest sympathy 
or the most intelligent insight would give. Mr. Bright realizes 
with a fervour shared by few members of the House the various 
doctrines of his political creed,—but, after all, the very eloquence 
and strength of his political animosities show that he does not 
penetrate very deeply. The passionate political partizan’s is a cha- 
racter founded on deficiencies of human insight and sympathy, 
rather than on an abundance thereof. Its peculiarity is an unequal 
concentration of heat on the surface, and though it is better to have 
plenty of warmth on the surface than none at all, there can be no 
doubt that a deeper gift of compassion than Mr. Bright’s would 
probably rob that compassion of its most picturesque aspect and 
certainly most effective sting. 





STRIKES IN LEEDS AND PARIS. 

HE great French employers of labour and the ironmasters of 
Yorkshire seem at this moment to be engaged in a precisely 
similar effort. They both want to put down strikes, and to put them 
down by terror. Both appear convinced that the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand fail when applied to labour, and both attribute 
the mischief to the same cause, the power which the workmen 
possess of combining to enforce their demands for an increase of 
wages, Naturally the French employers apply for the aid of the 
State, and M. Emile Ollivier has been induced to bring in a Bill 
nominally intended to regulate the freedom of combination, but 
really designed to enable the Government to suppress all trades’ 
unions by 2 summary application of force. Every man who joins 
a combination with a ‘concerted plan” becomes liable to the 
‘‘ high police,” or, in other words, to the laws of Public Safety, 
which authorize the Executive to transport offenders of this kind 
without trial. It is said that Jules Favre, Republican man 
of the world, with strong head and cool nerves, burst into tears 
as he heard this proposition accepted, and that Emile Ollivier, 
‘¢‘reporter” of the Bill is held to have forfeited his last claim to 
Liberal confidence. Naturally also the great employers of the North 
of England have noé applied for new powers to the State. The 
House of Commons has faults, but a desire to oppress working men 
does not happen to be one of them, and the effect of the old laws 
which by prohibiting combination made all union at once secret 
and timid, and therefore cruel, is too vividly remembered for a re- 
turn to the bad old days. The employers resolved to help them- 
selves, and with that wonderful contempt for logic which is the 
strength and the weakness of Englishmen, they hit on the expe- 

dient of combining to put down the possibility of combinations. 
We must, however, be a little more minute. In the Leeds iron 


district of late the tendency to form trades’ unions has been largely 
on the increase amongst those employed in the iron manu- 
facture, and in November last the “ puddlers” and other iron- 
workers of the Leeds district agreed to affiliate themselves with a 


ers,” which 


aoe , One of tha 
first effects of this step on the part of the Leeds artizans, amonogt 
whom there had not previously existed any regular orgeaieaait 
was shown in the demand made by then about a month dues 
an advance of wages. At first the demand was limited to e 
men employed in the Clarence Iron Works, and the att emp; provis ei 
successful, the artizans employed by Messrs. Cooper, the seen 
tors of the Pottery Field Forge, followed the example of theip 
fellow-workers. But by this time the employers hy a 


| had been formed at Gateshead in the April previous. 


1 becoma 





alarmed, and—several other demands for an alyanca of 
. ‘ ” 
| wages having been made—formed themselves into a counter 


organization of their own, at the same time agresno to 
° ° flint 
support the Messrs. Cooper in standing out against the demands 
| made by the men. Up to this point nothing had oceurred 
| to distinguish the dispute in any way from those so frequently 
taking place in the manufacturing districts, but the “gy. 
ployers, yielding to interested influences or to a feeling of panic 
subsequently expressed their determination to crush the hewly 
formed combination. For this purpose they drew up an agree 
. “* ios > 
|ment, strongly suggestive of the famous * declaration” of the 
| metropolitan master builders, to which they required the signa. 
tures of all the artizans employed by them. 
worded as follows :— 
“T do hereby honestly declare and agree that I am neither now, nor 
will I during the continuance of any engagement with any present 
. ~ fs = 
employer, become a member of, nor support, any society or club, which 
directly or indirectly by its rules, meetings, or funds, professes to 
control or interfere with the arrangements or regulations of this or 
any other establishment; the hours or terms of labour ; the agree- 
ments of employer or employed; or the qualifications or period of 
service. I do also further delare and agree that I will not, while in 
my present employment, call in question the right of any man to 
follow any honest calling in which he may desire to engage; or of any 
employer to make what arrangements or engage what workmen he 
pleases, and upon whatever terms they choose mutually to arrange, 
And I also agree that I will give and take one month's notice to 
terminate any service; but if I am guilty of disobedience of orders or 
neglect of work, I may be dismissed at once.” 


This agreement was 














While the employers were thus preparing to adopt measures of 
the most stringent character, the men themselves were acting on 
a precisely similar policy. A man employed at the Perseverance 
Forge, belonging to the Messrs. Whitham, refused to join the 
trades’ union to which his fellow-workers belonged. On this 
John Marshall, the secretary to the union, forwarded a letter to 
the Messrs. Whitham, in which he stated that unless the obnoxious 
workman was discharged or induced to become a member of the 
union he, Marshall, ‘* would be compelled to call out the whole of 
the men belonging to the association.’’ On this Marshall was 
indicted for conspiracy, and now awaits his trial at the next 
assizes. Thus it will be seen that both sides were adopting a policy 
of extremes. It was to be a war to the knife, and already the fruits 
of the unhappy and deplorable struggle have become apparent. The 
time for signing the agreement expired on the 23rd ult., and as 
the men refused to comply wit! the wishes of their employers they 
were * locked out” en masse, the masters in fact doing that which 
they are striving to prevent—striking in a body in order to coerce 
the labourers into accepting their terms. They may not be wrong 
in their combination— our own impression is that the puddlers were 
pushing for terms which would have driven trade away from the 
district—but then if they are justified, so also are their men. 
The result if they succeed will simply be to make combinations 
secret instead of open, and therefore to tempt the operatives to 
coerce such of their fellow-workmen as violate the secrecy and 
unanimity necessary to the new organization. ‘hat will be the 
result also in France, where combination for a ‘+ concerted” but 
avowed plan will be exchanged for combination with a secret end, 
and guided therefore by a secret and irresponsible organization. 
Is there any gain in all that for the capitalist who is producing 
those results ? 

If anything were needed to show the suicidal character of these 
prohibitions, whether framed by the combination of masters, or by 
the men, or by Parliament, it would be the history of this very strike. 
Though both parties are exasperated, and the men especially irritated 
by the masters using their own right of combination to defeat that 
right in their people, yet the present contest displays many hope- 
ful and encouraging features as contrasted with those which took 
place in the time of the old combination laws. Up to the present 
time there has been an utter absence of the violent outbreaks 
which formerly attended the majority of strikes, while the speeches 
and resolutions of the trades’ unionists are far more temperate and 
rational than was the case a few years since. The wide diffusion 
of cheap and wholesome literature amongst the people has done 





much good, leaving us much reason for hope in the gradual increase 
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Tain strongly conservative power. The people have been taught 
something of facts outside their own district, and instead of 
throwing yitriol at their employers they are trying hard to reduce 
their own numbers by a large emigration to the American iron 
district—a process which, if it does not compel the masters to yield, 
vill, they think, ensure to every man left behind the highest wages 
which the trade can afford to give. This process, to be completely 
successful, should have been commenced before, not after, the 
t it is am enormous improvement on the old lawless 
coercion. The Birmingham building operatives are acting still 
more sensibly. Seeing no chance of coming to terms with their 
employers, they have determined to adopt the principles of co- 

tion, and set up in business for themselves, and should the 
attempted mediation of the architects fail in inducing the conflicting 
fore2s to have recourse to arbitration, this resolution will in all pro- 


strike ; bu 


4 pability be acted on. That is a legitimate and honourable mode of 


éeoercion,” and one to which the friends of the workmen must of 
course Wish every success. It is, too, a new weapon, and one which in 
many trades may be used with extraordinary effect, the workmen hay- 
ing the immense advantage in sucha competition of being always able 
without fuss to get the full work out of their own labourers, that is, 
themselves. ‘That is in itself a *‘ pull” of at least ten per cent. in 
their favour as against the capitalists, and one of which they have 
a fall right to take advantage. If this improved tone continues, a 
few more years, a little more cultivation, will give both parties the 
gelf-restraint necessary to prevent strikes altogether, and to agree 
to a system of per-centages which shall make wages fluctuate with- 
out dispute or strikes in some proportion to the profits of trade. 
That must be the ultimate solution, whether men or masters like it 
or not, and the change is as natural as the transition from the old 
“higgling of the market ” between individual buyers and sellers 
to fixed prices settled by known laws of supply and demand. 
Every act of violence or resort to compulsion such as the Imperial 
Government and the Leeds ironworkers, men or masters, are now 
trying, merely postpones that day, protracts the wretched réyime 
of strikes and prosecutions, and embitters the feelings of men who 
must, despite themselves, work in some kind of partnership. 





THE ETHICS OF SUICIDE. 
NE of those tragedies which every now and then break up the 
polished surface of polite society has come to light during 
the past week in Ireland. A baronet of one of the noblest [rish 
families has an execution for 300/. put into his country house. He 
goes to Dublin to try to arrange a loan to stave off the end for 
another short term, finds it hopeless, sits down and writes a note 
toa friend,—‘* Dear Nep,—I am going to ask a favour of you, and 
that is that you will get your wife to break the sad news of my death 
to poor Lady Fitzgerald. I go down this evening, and my poor 
body will be found in the Suir, by Pig-hole, where all the salmon are 
taken, near where the white thorn stump is that was lately cut. The 
Lord have mercy on me and my poor family.—Yours truly, THos. 
J. FrrzGeratp.” He takes the train and gets home at midnight, 
“driving the car himself very carefully,” as the coachman tells the 
jury on the inquest, and being “ unusually silent, as if he had been 
disappointed in something.” Takes tea ; goes up to his wife’s room, 
and leaves a note for her while she sleeps; unbolts the hall door, 
and goes straight to the Pig-hole, “‘ where all the salmon are taken,” 
and, leaving his coat and hat on the bank, takes a plunge in the 
Suir, and ends the whole tangled business which has already got 
quite beyond his management. Sir Thomas was known as a fine 
swimmer, but the police find him stark dead in the shallow water, 
200 yards below the Pig-hole. 

There is something in most suicides which blunts the edge of 
human judgment, at leastin ourday. We turn from the stern old 
law of our forefathers, and draw the veil of temporary insanity 
over the end of all persons (in the upper classes at least) who have 
laid violent hands on their own lives. The burial by the highway, 
with no religious ceremony over the grave, and a stake driven 
through the body, has been discardedas useless and brutal ; and the 
forfeiture of all goods and chattels to the sovereign has become a 
dead letter. ‘This is all as it should be. The fear of capital pun- 
ishment may deter the possible murderer from taking another 
man’s life, but we suppose no one would contend that the fear of 
ignominious burial ever hindered a man from taking his own; as 
to the forfeiture of personal estate (when the blood of a felo de se 
Was not corrupted, nor his estates of inheritance forfeited), it is 
difficult to reconcile such a penalty with the principles of our law, 
and it is utterly opposed to equity and common sense, inasmuch as 
it was a simple laying of the burden of a man’s crime on those 
who had already suffered most by it. 

But it is one thing to rejoice over the disuse or powerlessness 





of savage old laws, and quite another to assent to some modern 
theories on the subject, which, to judge from our own experience, 
must be somewhat rife amongst us. In no fewer than three 
different societies we have heard it maintained within the last 
few days, that suicide is no crime at all; that it is not contrary to 
natural morality, but in entire accordance with it; that a man 
should exercise absolute control over his own life, should use his 
discretion as to when and how to keep it, spend it, or throw it 
away, exactly as he does with respect to any other piece of property. 
It is urged further, that the Christian faith, so far as it speaks at 
all on the subject, must be taken to sanction this view. You 
acknowledge, it is said, self-sacrifice as the very foundation of the 
law of God. You preach the sacrifice of life as the highest sacri- 
fice, where do you draw the line? A jumps into the water to 
save a drowning child, gets drowned himself, and you very rightly 
pension his family and call him a hero. B sits down on his bed, 
considers within himself whether he is likely to profit himself or 
any other living soul by staying in the world. Having for his part 
come to a definite conclusion, B puts a pistol in his mouth and 
blows his brains out, and you say he has been guilty of a great 
crime; and, but that he must have been mad, you would dishonour 
his name and ruin his family. Your morality may be sound, but 
you must go elsewhere than to Christianity to support it. 

If it is only meant that the definite command, “ ‘Thou shalt not 
take thine own life,” is not to be found in so many words in the 
New Testament, we readily admit the position. We have heard 
arguments in favour of many other miscalled human rights, of 
polygamy, for instance, based on the like grounds, and are not 
going to waste time in proving that the faith which teaches that 
every power and gift comes direct from God as a trust to man, and 
not as a property, can lend no shadow of a sanction to the notion 
that the wonderful gift of life is an exception to the universal law. 
But there is no need to appeal to Christian ethics. The old 
heathen saw clear down into the heart of this matter, as he strolled 
under the grey olives in the bright Attic air. ‘ ‘The Great Cap- 
tain has set you in your ranks, you may not break your rank on the 
strength of your own private notions, it is an outrage on the 
common life in which your own is bound up,” is the sum of the 
thoughts of Plato and his great master on the subject, and without 
appealing toa greater than Plato or his master we can be quite 
content to rest the case on their teaching. The ground-motive of 
suicide is cowardice. A man will not meet some one of the 
consequences which his own acts have raised up to confront him ; 
shame or dishonour, real or fancied, stare him in the face, casting 
the whole visible creation into the shade, and the invisible can 
hold nothing more terrible for him in its mysterious depths. There 
he may escape from his enemy ; here he quails and owns himself 
vanquished ; and then comes the pistol, or the deep pool in the 
river. 

At the same time we should be the last to deny the strange difli- 
culties which surround the question when we come to test the 
rule. It would be difficult perhaps to name a case in which one 
could say that a man was justified in taking his own life; but, on 
the other hand, there are instances of suicides by women which it 
is impossible to condemn—which indeed are accepted by the com- 
mon human conscience as righteous acts. A notable example was 
given some time since by a writer on the subject of American 
slavery (Miss Martineau, we believe) of a slave girl, with scarcely 
a drop of black blood in her veins, who killed herself to save her 
own honour and her nearest male relative from the crime of incest. 
Nor is it easy to lay one’s finger on the weak place in the argu- 
ment of the Hindoo widow in the following story, which came to 
us from a person who had it direct from the chief actor, 

Before suttee had been put down in British India, an officer in 
command of an out-of-the-way station had notice of the death of 
a native gentleman who livéd near, and that his widow was about 
to be burnt. He took measures to stop the ceremony, the result 
of which was a visit from the lady herself. She did not come to 
thank him, or to put herself under his protection ; she came to 
remonstrate against the cruelty and injustice of the course he was 
pursuing. She had lived an honoured life, she said ; her duty, her 
religion, her inclination, all pointed to this as the only fitting end 
of it; her relatives and friends all expected this sacrifice from her ; 
she was ready, anxious to make it. He urged upon her the 
uselessness of the act, the painfulness of the death she was court- 
ing. She scoffed at the pain, a question of five or ten minutes at 
the most, she had lived with her husband for thirty years—in youth 
and middle age,—he was expecting her, he was waiting for her on 
the other side of the great river, he would wait for her, she knew, 
till to-morrow, and then would start on his journey, and she should 
never overtake him again through all the long “for ever.” ‘The 
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officer, though sorely touched and puzzled by her pleading, remained 
firm, and she left him. Late at night the sentry reported that a 
white figure was wandering about the compound; he was ordered 
to arrest it, and brought in the poor widow. Again the officer 
remmonstrated with her, asking why she had not gone home. ‘I 
have no home,’ she answered, ‘ you have taken it away.’ ‘The puzzled 
Englishman did all that he could for her consistently with his 
duty; but burn she must not, so she pined and died in a few 
weeks. 

While we hold that the advocates of the right of suicide have no 
case, we have, however, little sympathy with those who, on the 
other hand, regard the mere visible animal life of man with a sort 
of superstitious awe. There are scores of cases in which men 
should throw away theirflives joyfully, should even risk those of 
others ; and we honour, and rightly honour, above all others, those 
who have been the readiest to do this when the right call came. 
We acknowledge it asjthe supreme test of human nobleness. The 
man who has counted [the cost, and is ready to pay with his life, 
wields a power in human affairs and over men’s hearts which can 
be gotten in no otherjway. “I am ready not only to be bound, but 
to die,” said St. Paul, and in that strength overcame Jewish sects 
and Roman Empire."éJs not 'Garibaldi’s strength of the same 
kind? Take away the man’s loyal venture of his life wherever it 
could be risked for the faith he holds, and what would be left that 
could move men as he has the power to move them ? 

But there is a mystery?about the subject of human life which we 
must be content to scrutinize without much result. What, for 
instance, can we say to some cases of idiotcy, or to those most 
painful of all cases, not uncommon, as every doctor knows, in which 
what was a man or woman goes on, living we cannot call it, but 
stopping in this world, by the mere action of the organs of diges- 
tion? All that was manly, human, God-like, in them has fled. Is 
there any sacredness about what is left? ‘Though no human eye 
can recognize him, may we deem that the man is there still—that 
it is not that the Great Captain has forgotten to call him, but that 
he is yet in the absolutely;best place for him in all the universe ? 
Yes, surely, unless our faith is vain, we may hold with steadfast- 
ness, 

“ That nothing walks with aimless feet— 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete ;” 
and that He, as the old heathen philosopher saw and taught, has 
set the battle in array, and given us each our appointed place in 
the ranks. He is a Captain who may be trusted to give the word 
to each of us whenjthe“time has come for us to pile arms; in the 
meantime, * shoulder to shoulder, and fight it out to the last,” is 
the only word for a man, though the world may be all a muddle, 
and we may seem to have [so completely missed our way that the 
best thing remaining for us is to find some old familiar corner, 
some * Pig-hole, where all the salmon are taken, near where the 
white thorn stump is that was lately cut,” and there get done with 
it all, after the manner of the poor distracted [rish baronet. 








THE PETTY-FITZMAURICES.—(THEIR PEDIGREE.) 

HIS family, which had the late Lord Lansdowne survived 
another year wouldj probably have been ducal, despite its 
plebeian name, is of the very bluest blood, being a younger branch 
of the great House ofjwhich the Fitzgeralds are the elder. ‘The brains 
of a clothier's son brought them their great wealth, but they are 
traceable by lineal male descent to Kdward the Confessor, and pro- 
bably five hundred years farther still. In Domesday Survey occurs 
the name of Walter Fitz-Other, Castellan of Windsor and Warden 
of the Forests in Berkshire, being then possessed of two lordships 
in that county, three in Surrey, three in Bucks, thres in Dorset- 
shire, four in Middlesex, nine in Wiltshire, one in Somerset, and 
ten in Hampshire, all which “* Dominus Otherus” his father held 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor. ‘his Other, or Otho, 
as he is sometimes called, is said to have been one of the family of 
the Gherardini of Florence—-whence Gheraldine, Geraldine—and 
it is conjectured by his descendant, the present Marquis of Kildare, 
that having settled in Normandy, he was one of the foreign 
favourites who accompanied Edward the Confessor to England, and 
created such jealousy among his Saxon subjects. His son Walter 
at any rate was treated as a fellow-countryman by the Normans 
after the Conquest. This Walter Fitz-Other is said to have mar- 
ried a daughter of the Prince of North Wales, and to have had 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Gerald, assumed, according to the 
custom of that day with eldest sons, the name of Fitz- Walter ; was 
made Constable of Pembroke Castle by Henry I., commanded the 
English forces against the Welsh, was made President of the 





county of Pembroke, and married Nesta, the beautiful daughter of 
Rhys-ap-Griffith, Prince of South Wales, and mistregg of Henry ] 
called from her adventures ‘‘ the Helen of Wales.” When Gerald 
Fitz-Walter married her she was, according to one authority 
widow of the Constable of Cardigan, according to another, Gerald 
was her first husband and the Constable her second. This Nesta 
was afterwards carried off, with two of her sons, by Owen, 
her cousin, who set fire to Pembroke Castle during his attack, 
Gerald escaping by a ladder. The boys were sent back and 
Owen fled to Ireland, but returning afterwards, Gerald surprised 
and slew him in 1116. By Nesta Gerald Fitz-Walter had three 
sons and one daughter. The eldest son, Maurice, was the ancestor 
of the Fitzgerald family, the head of which is the Duke of 
Leinster; the third, David, became Bishop of St. David's; and 
the second, William, was the ancestor of the present Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The daughter, Angareth, married William de Barr 
and became the mother of the historian Giraldus Cambrensig, 
William, the second son of Gerald Fitz-Walter, inherited his 
mother’s property, the castle of Karrin, Carrio, or Carew, in 
Carmarthenshire, and assumed that name. In the 12th Henry II, 
he held two knights’ fees in the county of Bucks, and the manor 
of Spersholt and Hermitage in Berkshire. He was sent by Earl 
Strongbow to Ireland in 1171, along with his son Raymond, but 
returned to England, and died in 1173. His eldest son, Otho, who 
succeeded to Carew Castle, took that name, and transmitted it to 
his descendants, one of whom became Ear! of Totness in 1626, but 
leaving no male issue, the title died out in 1629. The numero 
Carews of Devon and Cornwall claim descent from the same 
ancestor. Raymond (called Le Grosse), the second son of William 
of Carew, remained in Ireland, became Strongbow’s right-hand man 
there, and for relieving him when in extremity at Waterford 
received in 1175 the hand of his sister, with the lands of Idrone, 
Fothard, and Glas-carrigg, and the Constableship of Leinster, 
Assisting Macarthy, King of Cork, against the King of Limerick, 
Raymond obtained as his reward a large tract of land in the county 
of Kerry, where he settled his eldest son Maurice, from whom, 
according to some, the family name is derived, as well as the name 
of the district, Clanmaurice; but it does not seem easy to fix the 
exact time when the name Fitzmaurice became hereditary, and we 
give the following pedigree with some reserve, on account of that 
circumstance, though it is probably substantially correct :—He left 
no legitimate son, but his natural son already meutioned, Maurice 
Fitz- Raymond, succeeded him in his estates, which took the name 
of Clanmaurice. He had a grant of five knights’ fees from 
King Richard in Desmond, and was succeeded in his principal 
property by his eldest son, Thomas, called Fitzmaurice. He 
had a grant from King John in the first year of his reign of ten 
knights’ fees in Kerry, and a rent out of that territory of fourpence 
per acre from Bealtra to Grabane, which is called the rent of the 
acres. He is said to have died in 1280, but taken in connection 
with the grant from John this date looks rather doubtful. He is 
called the first Lord of Kerry. His eldest son, Maurice, called 
Fitz-Thomas of Kerry, served in the Scotch wars of Edward I, and 
died at his house of Lixmaw in 1303. He married the heiress of 
Sir John M’Cleod, of Galway. His eldest son, Nicholas, third 
Lord of Kerry, built a stone bridge at Lixmaw, and was the first 
who made causeways to that place. He served against the Irish 
and in the Scotch wars, was knighted, and married a daughter of 
O’Brien, Prince of Thomond. His eldest son and successor, Maurice 
Fi:z-Nicholas, had an unlucky career. Having killed a personal 
enemy on the bench in the presence of the judge of assize at Tralee 
in 1325, he was tried and attainted by the Parliament at Dublin, 
but not put to death, forfeiting, however, his lands in Desmond. 
He afterwards associated with the Irish in their risings, and being 
seized by the Earl of Desmond, was kept in prison till his death 
in 1339. His brother John, to whom the lordship was restored, 
became fifth Lord of Kerry, and died in 1348. Maurice his 
successor was a Lord of Parliament in the 48th Edward IIL, 
served ggainst the Irish, and died in 1398 at Lixmaw. His 
descendant Edmond, tenth Lord of Kerry, who regained some of 
the lands in Desmond, eventually died a Franciscan friar in 1543, 
and was succeeded by his son Edmond, whom Henry VIII. had in 
1537 created Baron of Odorney and Viscount Kilmaule. He had 
a grant of several abbeys with their lands to him and his male 
issue; but in default these reverted to the Crown, his brother 
Patrick succeeding as twelfth Lord of Kerry, whose sons, Thomas 
and Edmond, dying without issue, their uncle Gerard (the red- 
haired), became eventually the fifteenth Lord, another son of the 
tenth Lord, ‘Thomas, succeeding as sixteenth Lord. There is 4 
romantic story that this Thomas, having no expectation a8 4 
younger son of succeeding to the estates, had long served with the 
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Emperors of Germany at Milan, and was there when his last 
brother died, Another member of the family seized the estates, and 
held them for a year, when Thomas Fitzmaurice’s old nurse, accom- 
ied by her daughter, went in search of him, and acquainted him 
with the news, the nurse dying on her return home. In about two 
ears Thomas Fitzmaurice recovered his estates, and they were 
ted and confirmed to him by Queen Mary, and settled by him 

on his son Patrick. He satin the Irish Parliaments 3rd and 4th 
Philip and Mary and 2nd Elizabeth, under the title of Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, Baron of Lacksmaway, vulyariter dictus Baron de Kerry, 
being placed in the former as first Baron of Ireland, in the other, 
second. In 1578 he made a tender of allegiance to the Lord 
Deputy in his camp, but in 1581, the English army being reduced 
to 400 foot and fifty horse, he for some or no cause rose in rebel- 
Jion, took the castles of Adare and Lisconell, and ravaged the lands 
of Tipperary, Ormond, and Waterford, till the Governor Zouche 
marched against him, when he abandoned Adare, took refuge in his 
castle of Lixmaw, and was defeated by the Governor in the wood 
of Lisconell. He fled to the mountains, met with another defeat, and 
at last was reduced to such extremities that he threw himself on 
the Earl of Ormond’s mercy, and was admitted to terms. Lord 

Kerry was present at the Parliament of Sir John Perrot in 1585, 

and died 16th December, 1590. 

His son, Patrick Fitz-Thomas Fitzmaurice, seventeenth Lord, 

porn in 1541, and educated at the English Courts of Mary and Eliza- 
beth, with the latter of whom he was in high favour, was at last 
allowed by her to return to Ireland to see his father. But in 1599 he 
rose in rebellion, marshalled 500 foot and thirty horse against the 
Crown in Kerry, and continued a rebel till his death, 12th August, 
1600. His son and successor, Thomas, eighteenth Lord of Kerry, 
born in 1574, on his father’s death offered submission to the 
Government, but some service being required from him as a 
pledge of his loyalty he refused, and continued in arms till the 
castle of Listowel, the last he had in Kerry, was betrayed to Sir 
Charles Wilmot, with his eldest son and all his provisions and goods. 
The Queen ordered him to be especially excepted, with the Earl 
of Desmond and others, from any pardon; but the Lords of the 
Council modified this order in his favour, provided he 
would perform some signal service to the State. He still 
persevered in his rebellion, marched to join O’Donnell’s army and 
the Spaniards, was again defeated and driven from point to point, 
his castle of Lixmaw being taken by Sir Charles Wilmot, till he 
was expelled from Clanmaurice, and at length, after a fruitless 
attempt at resistance, from Desmond also, the pacification of Mun- 
ster being thus completed. On the accession of James I. he 
waited on him and made a humble submission, and the King sent 
a warrant, 28th October, 1603, to the Lord Deputy to accept of a 
surrender of his estate, and to grant it again to him by new letters 
patent, which was done July 16, 1604. In 1612 he obtained a new 
grant of the property to him and his heirs and assigns for ever. 
He was present at the Parliament of 1615, and had a dispute for 
precedency with the Lord Slane, and died at Drogheda 3rd June, 
1630. His eldest son and successor, Patrick, nineteenth Lord of 
Kerry, born at Lixmaw in 1595, took his seat in Parliament 14th 
July, 1634, but after the Irish Rebellion broke out returned into 
England in 1641, and remained there for the rest of his life, dying 
in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London, January 31, 
1660. He was succeeded by his son William, twentieth Lord 
of Kerry, who was born in 1633, and died in 1697. His eldest 
son and successor, Thomas, twenty-first Lord of Kerry, made the 
fortunes of the family by a lucky mesalliance. He was born in 
1668, took his seat in Parliament 17th August, 1697, was one of 
the Lords who, on the 2nd December in that year, signed the as- 
sociation in defence of the person of King William, and was 
created by George I. Viscount Clanmaurice and Earl of Kerry by 
letters patent dated at St. James’s 27th October, 1721, and at 
Dublin 17th January, 1722. He sat with this title in Parliament 
30th November, 1725, and in May, 1726, was called to the Privy 
Council, and again by George IJ. He married, 14th January, 
1692, Anne, only daughter of Sir William Perry, and died at 
Lixmaw March 16, 1741. His eldest son, William, second Earl 
and twenty-second Baron of Kerry, died in 1747, leaving an only 
son, Francis Thomas, third Earl of Kerry, who died July 4, 1818, 
without leaving children, when the Fitzmaurice titles and estates 
devolved on his cousin Henry, third Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Tepresentative of the younger son of Thomas, the first Earl of 
Kerry, to whom had been limited the Petty estates. 

We must now, therefore, retrace our steps to speak of 
the Petty family, who had thus aggrandized the old House 
of Fitzmaurice. Instead of being descended from a favourite 
of Edward the Confessor, the Pettys can trace no farther 





back than Anthony Petty, of Rumsey, in UNampshire, clothier 

in the early part of the seventeenth century. His son, WituiAM 

Petry, however, and not the Florentine-Norman Otho, was the 

real founder of the greatness of the Lansdowne family. William 

Petty was born at Rumsey, May 26, 1623, at an early age showed 

great talent for mechanics, and at twelve years of age could work 

as well as a regular smith and carpenter. He was educated first 

at Rumsey, and afterwards sent to Oxford, where at the age of 

fifteen he had acquired a knowledge of French, besides the classical 

languages, and those parts of geometry and astronomy, &c., which 

relate to navigation. He then entered the Royal Navy, where at 

the age of twenty he had made about 60/., with which he went in 

1643 to the Low Countries and France, and studied anatomy, 

medicine, &c., at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris. While 

abroad he read Velasius with the celebrated Hobbes of Malmesbury, 

who took great pleasure in his tuition. He returned to Rumsey 

in 1647 with his brother Anthony, whom he had educated, and 

with 70/. in pocket. On March 6, 1648, the Parliament offered 
him a patent for seventeen years for teaching his method of double 
writing. He identified himself with the Parliament's cause, prac- 
tised as a physician at Oxford, and instructed the young students 
in anatomy and chemistry, became Deputy-Professor of Anatomy 
in the University, and March 7, 1650, was admitted as Doctor of 
Physic on the recommendation of Lieutenant-Colonel Kelsey, 
deputy-governor of the garrison, and was likewise elected Fellow 
of Brazenose College. In December, 1650, he restored to life a 
woman who had been hung for child-murder at Oxford, and pro- 
cured her pardon. In January, 1651, he was chosen Professor of 
Anatomy, and soon afterwards received into the College of 
Physicians in London, and appointed lecturer on music in Gres- 
ham College. He had then from all these sources only 400/.; but 
the Commonwealth advanced him 100/., and with this he set 
out in August, 1652, as Physician-General to the Army 
in Ireland and its commander, Lieutenant-General Edmond Lud- 
lowe, with an allowance of 20s. a day. He enjoyed this 
office till June, 1659. He practised after his arrival as a doctor 
with great success at Dublin, was made Clerk of the Council and 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant (then Oliver Cromwell, though 
he was not present in Ireland), and had a salary of 400/. a year for 
these two offices. In December, 1654, he engaged in a survey of 
Ireland, and carried it out with such minuteness that there was not 
an estate of 60/. a year that was not distinctly marked with its 
true value. By agreement he was to receive a penny an acre from 
the army among whom the lands were to be distributed. By his 
employment in this survey he is said to have acquired an estate of 
5,000. or 6,000/. a year, and could from Mount Mangerton, 
in Kerry, behold 50,000 acres of his own land. He sat for the 
borough of West-Loe, in Cornwall, in Richard Cromwell's Parlia- 
ment of 1659, and made some figure therein. After the fall of the 
Protector Dr. Petty returned to Ireland, where he remained till the 
Restoration, when he returned to England, was introduced to the 
King, and graciously received. He was one of the first members 
of the Royal Society, and in March, 1661, was appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Court of Claims for Irish Estates, and by 
the Act of Settlement all the estates he had already acquired in 
Ireland were by special order of the King confirmed to him, and 
other lands assigned to him for his outstanding arrears. On April 
11, 1661, he was knighted, and sat in the Irish Parliament of that 
year for Enniscorthy, in Wexford. In 1663 he increased his repu- 
tation greatly by inventing a double-bottomed ship, which sailed 
from Dublin to Holyhead with great success, anda model of which 
was deposited in Gresham College. He published a book called 
‘‘ Political Arithmetic,” in which he laid down the rudiments of 
that science of figures of which the Society of Actuaries and 
the Statistical Society are now the chief promoters, Sir 
William Petty died at his house in Piccadilly on December 
16, 1687. His will, which is of great length, contains a 
minute outline of his life, with all the details of his fortune- 
making, and minute directions not only as to the disposition of his 
property, but also to his family as to their proper use of it. It ends 
thus characteristically :—‘‘As for religion, I die in the profession of 
that faith and in the practice of such worship as I find established 
by the law of my country, not being able to believe what I myself 
please nor to worship God better than by doing as I would be 
done unto, and observing the laws of my country, and expressing 
my love and honour to Almighty God by such signs and tokens as 
are understood to be such by the people with whom I live, God 
knowing my heart even without any at all; and thus begging His 
Divine Majesty to make me what He would have me, both as to faith 
and good works, I willingly resign my soul into his hands, relying 
only on His infinite mercy and the merits of my Saviour for my hap- 











piness after this life, where I expect to know and see God more 
clearly than by the study of the Scriptures and His works [ have 
been hitherto able todo. Grant me, O Lord, an easy passage to 
Thyself, that as I have lived in Thy fear I may be known to die in 
Thy favour. Amen.” He left personal property to the value of 
45,000/., besides his real estate of 6,500/. a year. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hardress Waller, of Castletown, 
Limerick, one of the High Court of Justice on Charles I., who was 
created Baroness of Shelburne, in the county of Wexford, for life, 
about a year after her husband’s death, and died in February, 
1708. 

Charles, eldest surviving son of Sir William, was created Baron 
of Shelburne (an Irish peerage) at the same time with his mother. 
The Parliament called by James in Ireland in 1689 attainted him 
and confiscated his estate, and that of his mother and brother, but 
on the success of William he was of course restored. He married 
a Kentish heiress, but died without issue in April, 1696, when his 
peerage became extinct. His younger brother, Henry, succeeded to 
the property, and in September, 1696, obtained a regrant of his 
lands in the county of Kerry (135 square miles—80,000 English 
acres), and these were all by a patent in 1721 created into the 
manor of Dunkerton, with special power to take cognizance and 
hold pleas, and all actions for debt, detinue, and trespass not ex- 
ceeding 20/. on each action. On March 14, 1699, he was appointed 
Joint Ranger and Gamekeeper of the Phoenix Park, Dublin, and all 
other forests and parks in Ireland ; and by patent, dated June 16, 
1699, he was created Baron of Shelburne and Viscount Dunkerton 
in the county of Kerry, and Earl of Shelburne by patent, April 
29, 1719. In 1704 he was made one of Queen Anne's Privy 
Council, and was also of those of George I. and George II. He 
sat in the English Parliament for Great Marlow, in Buckingham- 
shire in the Parliament of 1715, and for the borough of Chipping 
Wycombe in the same county in the Parliament of 1722, having 
in 1700 purchased the manors of Temple Wycombe, Loakes, and 
Windsor of Thomas Archdale, Esq. He enlarged and much 
improved the manor-house of Loakes, which became for the time 
the chief family seat. The estate was afterwards sold to Lord 
Carrington. His son James, Viscount Dunkerton, died in 1750, 
and the Karl himself in 1751, leaving no issue, and he bequeathed 
his great estates to his nephew, John Fitzmaurice, second son of 
Thomas Earl of Kerry, who thus united the blood of the ancient 
Irish princes and their conquerors, the first Norman invaders, with 
the possession of the soil. He was not indeed the eldest represen- 
tative of this branch of the Florentine-Norman House, but as it 
chanced both Jines centred in his grandson, and the twenty-fourth 
Baron of Kerry was the greatest proprietor in the county. 








THE CHARACTER OF KING WILLIAM IIL. 
To THE Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” 
S1r,—In your last number of the 23rd of April, in an article rela- 
tive to the Villiers family (second group), a passage occurs which 
might better have been omitted, It is the raking up and trying to 
confirm an old calumny that the Countess of Orkney was a mistress 
of King William III. 

We have so few characters in our Royal annals who can lay any 
claim to decency and respectability in their social and marriage 
relations, that we ought to be very chary in allowing a good 
example to be cut away from us by the reproduction of the scan- 
dals of a very unscrupulous age. 

William III., when asked by some intimate advisers to allow some 
of these calumnies to be answered and exposed, said “ No, we will 
live them down,” and perhaps one of the finest traits we have in 
our history is the perfect confidence that existed while life lasted 
between William and Mary. 

The Hamilton family, in its various branches, were great sup- 
porters and profiters by the Revolution of 1688, and many of these 
obtained far larger grants than those reputed to have been obtained 
by Lord George Hamilton, Earl of Orkney, or, as stated in the 
Spectator, by his wife ; for instance, the Abercorn Hamiltons, in 
Tyrone and Donegal ; the Clanbrassil Hamiltons, in Down and 
Louth ; Hamilton Lord Boyne, in Meath, Cavan, and elsewhere ; 
the Hamiltons of Hamiltons Bawn and of Milburn, in Down, 
Armagh, Derry, and Tipperary ; and many others of minor note. 

That Lady Orkney should have had some interest with William 
appears in the strongest light by the account in the Spectator 
itself. Her mother, the daughter of Howard, Earl of Suffolk, was 
governess to the Princesses Mary and Anne, both afterwards 
Queens of England; brought up with them, it was natural that 
such a friendship should exist as to cause Mary to appoint her as 
Maid of Honour near her own person, a situation quite open to 
gossip and surmise after the conduct of Maids of Honour in such 


Courts as Charles II., James ITL., and Louis XIV., but only amu, 
when applied to the stern propriety and Presbyterianism Pd 
William III. and a Hamilton of Hamilton ;—her sister mended 
to Bentick, William’s bosom friend, her brother one of the earliest 
and firmest supporters. Surely these were all claims, and perfect} 
sound ones, that in the distribution of favours the grant of an lia 
forfeited estate should fall to their share, as well as to the Others of 
the name that had worked in the cause, without having the favour 
alloyed by such an aspersion as family dishonour, 

From William III. we have not a respectable character with 
regard to domestic relations as connected with the Throne of 
England until good George III., and from that until the present 
day we have none to boast of except the example set by the late 
Prince Consort,—only three in about two centuries, Do, Mr 
Spectator, leave us William IL. untarnished, and oblige ; 

A Constant Reaper. 


Hine Arts, 
a 
EXHIBITION OF THE WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, 


Tue old Society's exhibition is this year very strong, stronger iy 
some respects than it is likely for some time again to be, for not ouly 
are there the drawings of four new associates full of promise jn 
the main, while the older members (such of them at least ag are 
the main supports of the Society) have generally maintained, and jn 
some cases surpassed, their usual high standard of excellence, but 
for the last time the strong heart and hand of William Hunt, 
whose recent death is like a door shut between the past and pre- 
sent of this Society, lend their strength and brilliance to the walls 
which once heshared with Barrett, De Wint, and D. Cox. Strong 
to the end, his powers of execution were absolutely untouched by 
age, and to the last he chose subjects where those powers were 
indispensable. In fact he is now better known by the startling 
reality of his birds’-nests and mushrooms, plums and primroses, than 
the broader records of his impressions of men and landscape which 
the Society’s winter exhibitions first introduced to many. Of the 
later kind the “‘ Flower-girl” (275) is an admirable example. The 
bountiful load of flowers is a blaze of colour, and the homely girl 
who owns it gives an interest to the picture which not all the perfect 
imitation in colour, form, and texture of peach, rose, or birds’- 
nest can win for other drawings by the same master, dependent 
as they must be solely on their technical merits. But how ‘great 
these are may be seen by a comparison with some other fruit and 
flower pieces in the gallery, not bad in themselves, but relatively 
lame and faltering. 

The new associates bid fair to be a real accession to the Society's 
strength. Mr. F. Walker, by his power of expression and the 
excellence of his drawing, takes at once first rank. Magazine 
readers will be surprised to see a familiar woodcut developed into 
a noble work of art like the ‘Scene from Philip” (317), most 
admirable for the beauty and expressiveness of the heads and 
their freedom from sentimentality, for skill in composition (the 
inside of a churchwardens’ pew has of itself little relationship with 
lines of beauty) and for careful workmanship. The one fault is 
blackness, or rather absence of colour, in the shadows—a fault which 
more exclusive use of the brush will probably mend ; at present it is 
observable in all his drawings, even in “ Spring” (92), where, how- 
ever, the daylight is undeniable, and the merits of the drawing in 
other respects are as great and of the same kind as in the first-named 
picture. Opposite in nearly all respects is Mr. E. B. Jones. In 
him, instead of beauty of form we have an affectation of ungainli- 
ness, and for quiet and unobtrusive expression there is exaggeration 
and grimace. Power there is; but distorted, and trained to fit 
the uncompromising grooves of a school that, with all its earnest- 
ness, has been tried and found wanting in some of the leading 
requisites of art. And it would be curious to see this Society now 
lending a hand and giving currency to productions of this class, 
were it not probable that in the dept!) and luminous quality of Mr. 
Jones’s colour and the intensity of his feeling they saw a foundation 
upon which the healthy influence of his new brethren, breeding & 
juster appreciation of pre-Raphaelite doctrines, might build a more 
harmonious and natural superstructure. But time will be needed 
for all this—for enforcing attention to the rules of perspective 
linear as well as aerial, and for encouraging a more catho- 
lic taste for beauty than is implied in studying every head 
from one model with protruded chin. Mr. Lundgren is another 
good recruit for the figure-painters. His ‘* Choristers at Seville” 
216), men and boys in church robes of red, white, or black re- 
hearsing their music, is a work of great spirit and originality, well 








painted and with great variety of character in the heads. 
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iatly, Mr. Boyce brings to the side of the landscape painters a rare 
power of colour, sober and true in tone (i.e., generally, for some- 
times, as in (106), he has a severe fit of raw green), which, when he 
will be at the pains of better composition or better choice of sub- 

‘ects, Will enable him to stand a comparison with most of the older 

members. I speak in particular of “The Mill near Goring” (32), 

& Godstow” (152), The Straw Yard at Whitchurch” (299), and 

uA View at Cairo ” (45), exhibited last year at the Cosmopolitan 

club-room. 
But for the full and ripe fruit of thorough feeling and training 
in art the works of the older members must be looked at—the 

Burtons, the Haags, and the Fripps. It would be easy to find a score 

or two of painters who know as much about ancient costume and 

armour as Mr. Burton, but difficult to name five who could so 
completely make the clothes secondary to the wearers, or breathe 
into these the life and action which this accomplished artist seldom 
fails todo. “Hellelil and Hildebrand” (82) is suggested (says 
the catalogue) by an old Norse ballad: the ballad is omitted, but 
the picture tells its own story. The lady as she mounts the 
turret stairs meets the knight descending, who, armed and setting 
forth on some warlike expedition, seizes the moment (yet fearfully, 
and when he has well nigh let it slip) to press her arm to his lips 
and breast, and thus make silent confession of his love. ‘The figure 
of the lady, half averted but not resentful, is full of grace, and the 
knight is noble and devoted. The general effect of the picture is rich, 
simple, and massive, and it may appear hypercritical to find fault 
with the knight’s left leg. There is, however, an awkwardness in 
it which for the sake of the picture as a whole one may excuse, 
but which one cannot help wishing amended. “ L. Ecuyer” (297), 
by the same artist, is a noble head of a youth bearing his master's 
helmet, and “ The Child Miranda ” (339) a beautiful half entranced 
girl who has been communing with the soul of music that slumbers 
inashell. Mr. Haag has never scope for all or half his strength 
in landscape. It is in the human figure particularly that he 
excels, and next to men, camels; ‘ In the Desert ” (83) has plenty 
of both, and is a most harmonious and beautiful picture. No better 
representation of the natural dignity of unsophisticated man was 
ever painted than the figure that leads the headmost camel in the 
caravan, Mr. Haag’s Arabs always make one doubt whether 
they are not, after all, the chief of true gentlemen. See, again, the 
natural grace of the man sitting on his camel’s back in *t A Welcome” 

(146), all his gesture expressing with native courtesy gratitude for 

the offering of water that is handed to him by the woman 

on foot. That these pictures are good in colour, and that the 
drawing of the figures is lifelike, is only what all expect of the 
artist. In his ‘‘ Bab-el-Kataneen” (100) is some admirable 
painting of reflected light and colour in the shadows, which may 
be compared instructively with Mr. F. Walker's defective rendering 
of similar effects. It is sometimes objected to Mr. A. Fripp’s peasant 
children that they have not the true rustic blood in their veins ; 
that they are more gentle than simple, and savour (in all but their 
clothes) more of the drawing-room than of the soil. But this is 
a mistake, and argues but slight acquaintance with the agricul- 
tural districts of England, where the beauty of the young children 
is often as great and as refined as among their wealthier neigh- 
bours, and it is only as they get well up in their teens that their 
lower education and harder life make them the lubberly lads and 
lasses often seen at fieldwork. It may be that Mr. Fripp chooses 
the best looking of them for his models; but from his point of 
treating them, i.e., the serious and not the burlesque, this is quite 
right, and I have no sympathy with those who prefer ugliness as 
the easiest means of keeping clear of sentimentality. Even so the 
object is often not attained, as it has been by Mr. Fripp in his 
“Piping Shepherd-boy ” (72), who (though not ugly) is a thorough 
Dorsetshire rustic, naturally occupied, and fitted with a dog of 
unquestionable individuality, and a characteristic background of 
chalk down broken into cliff by the rolling ocean. The picture is 
exceedingly well painted, with the utmost care in imitating natural 
form, texture, and colour. Mr. J. Gilbert's art is of quite a dif- 
ferent class, Utterly careless, as heretofore, of accuracy in imita- 
tion, bad in drawing, and without modesty or restraint in expres- 
sion, he yet carries the spectator away by his vehemence, and 
compels admiration for the life, action, and movement of ‘The 
Battle of the Boyne ” (20), and for the dramatic power and rich 
colour of some part, especially the left-hand side, of “* The Mer- 
chant of Venice ” (130). 

Little room is left to discuss the landscapes. Mr. G. Fripp is 
here facile princeps ; in grasp of an idea and in breadth of treat- 
ment he is unrivalled: and to these he adds firm drawing and 
luminous but unforced colour. True, there are besides him and 
besides Mr. Boyce keen and diligent students of nature,—none 


keener or more diligent than Mr. A. Hunt. But beautiful in detail 
as are the studies of this artist, tender and generally true in 
colour and effect of light (look at his “Ulleswater, Mid-day” 
(26), and “Lucerne” (127), they fail to impress you strongly 
like the great hills standing apart in the evening sun, with only 
the clouds for companions, in Mr. G. Fripp’s “ Nant Frangon” 
(88) ; or like the silver Thames, with his elms, and willows, and 
free stretches of spacious meadow, in 134 and 229. An artist 
should be something more than a copying-machine, and Mr. 
G. Fripp’s method deserves particular commendation for its reso- 
lute suppression of immaterial facts and details :—suppression, not 
excision,—so that the spectator feels the presence of each variety 
of rock and heather, grass and “ screes,” but is not by unrestrained 
expression of them distracted from the main idea and design of 
the picture. Mr. Dodgson being but indifferently represented, 
and Mr. Duncan but the shadow of his former self, Mr. Whittaker 
stands next in merit for his wide moorland scenes, broadly treated 
and very true in colour, Of these his “ View from Galt-y-voel” (313), 
“Lyn Bodd”’ (322), and “* Moorland Scene” (38), may be selected as 
the best specimens, Mr. Davidson is painstaking, but wanting in 
breadth ; on the other hand, Mr. D. Cox, jun., though rough and 
even splotchy in execution, shows something of the poet in his 
“* Mouth of the Conway” (35) and “ Warwick Castle” (181). 
Mr. Palmer is never without a good share of this rare quality ; 
but his scale of colour is too artificial ; and as he is, of course, un- 
able to invent anything like the variety of nature, his pictures have 
too much sameness. Mr. Jenkins has a fresh and breezy bit ‘On 
the Thames, near Sonning” (346); and among some half-dozen 
contributions by Mr. F. Tayler there is one spirited sketch of 
‘* Brood Mares in the New Forest” (173) well worth stooping to 
look at. V. 


Stlusic. 
—@—— 

FALSTAFF. 
Arrer several delays, Nicolai’s Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor 
was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday last before 
a crowded audience, and received in a manner which seems to 
augur an extension to London of the popularity it hasso long en- 
joyed in Germany. It is true that with the magnificent cast Mr. 
Mapleson is enabled to bestow upon it it would be scarcely possi- 
ble for any opera to fail in exciting a certain amount of enthusiasm, 
but apart from this consideration, there is no doubt that Falstaff 
possesses sound merits and attractive qualities which render it 
a valuable acquisition to the English repertoire, and will ensure it, 
if not a permanent place amongst popular operas, at least a pro- 
longed run. : 

Herr Nicolai had not the never-ceasing flow of sparkling and 
refined gaiety of the genius that produced Jl Barbiere, or the 
power of uniting exquisite melody and genuine comedy with a 
strange undertone of melancholy possessed by Mozart; but in 
Falstaff he has combined the full resources of German orchestra- 
tion with a sprightliness of fancy not altogether German, a keen 
appreciation of dramatic points, and great cleverness in the con- 
struction of concerted music. If his melody is not always quite 
original it is always pretty, and occasionally a great deal more than 
pretty. 

The libretto of Falstaff has been very cleverly adapted from the 
Merry Wives. The attempt made in the German version to pre- 
serve the couleur locale and general atmosphere of the English play 
has been wisely abandoned in the Italian, and the librettist has relied 
upon the well-marked characters and ludicrous incident for success. 
All the minor characters which, in the original, display Shakespeare's 
marvellous power of preserving distinct individuality to each one 
of a crowd which would .have been utterly unmanageable to any 
one but Shakespeare, have been judiciously dismissed as intractable 
in music, and the two merry wives, the two jealous husbands, the 
fat and gallant knight, Doctor Caius, and Master Slender have been 
retained as the actors in the comedy, while Fenton and sweet 
Anne Page remain as the loving couple, the breaks in whose 
course of true love form the occasions for the necessary amount of 
scenas, romanzas, arias, and duets. ‘The ridiculous misadventures 
of Sir John in the clothes-basket and in his disguise as “la 
vecchia zia di Brentford” respectively form the dénouements of the 
first two acts, and the occasions—especially the first—of two 
admirably dramatic and spirited finales. In the last act, his fina 
and overwhelming overthrow by the clever trick played upon him 
at Herne’s Oak affords scope for some very pretty spectacle and an 
effective chorus and dance of the sprites, gnomes, and fairies, who 











pinch, sting, and otherwise afflict the wretched “ Sir Giovanni.” 
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ndeed in any country been free from these soiling in- | 
1e literary class, even when its high-tide level has 
peen marked by both high genius and high character, has almost 
always been more than any other class exposed to the corrupting | 
influence of poor excitements and a precarions hand-to-mouth 
existence. But while all literatures have shown signs enough of 
the presence of the * loafing” spirit, it had probably always been 
treated apologetically, and tolerated on the plea that amidst the in- 
dolence, impertinence, and vulgarity, flashes of genius would at 
times burst out, till a great paper in America took the basest part 
of that spirit for the foundation of its popularity, and in the New 

York Herald a successful attempt was made to concentrate the 

dregs of tap-room conversation for the mass of the barely edu- 

cated classes, and accompany it with as much clap-trap informa- 
tion, false or true, as could be printed every twenty-four hours 
for threehalfpence 

Ever since the civil war began in America our contem- 
porary the Standard has introduced in the letters of “ Manhattan ” 

a sort of essence of New York Herald into England, and it was 

with much curiosity we turned to a more elaborate attempt of 

the same writer at an imaginative work. We cannot say the 
first attempt, as we do not remember any letter under that 
notorious name which was not, nine-tenths of it at least, com- 
posed of that material for plastic art into which earthy matter is 
yeduced when a plentiful secretion of intellectual impudence is 
spurted over it. On the whole, “ Manhattan’s” novel answers 
the expectations we formed of it. It is not quite so evil 
perhaps, but it is even more dreary. It gives one the notion of 
a world not so much utterly depraved as utterly incapable of 
being either depraved or purified, incapable of appreciating 
either evil or good—one dreary universe of human rubbish, in 
which the difference between good and evil is so slight—the 
mere difference between fine mud and coarse clay—that it is 
scarcely worth while to distinguish between them at all. The 
characters are all low, and most of them more or less morally 
deformed; but you must carry your own ideas of moral evil with 
you, or you will find none in the book, except violent robbery 
and treachery to friends. We never read a book full of such 
dreary and unconscious vulgarity of thought,—Chinese in its 
atheistic secularism, without a moral horizon of nobleness, without 
an intellectual horizon of thought, without an artistic horizon of 
beauty, without even the trace of any admiration for force of 
purpose, —a book full of dollars and drink, and dinners and 
gambling, and ledgers and cheque-books, and licence legal and 
illegal, bought wives, bought husbands, and bought mistresses, 

—all treated with such a dull, vulgar, businesslike air, that 

vice and respectability are alike dead, and one says to oneself, “ If 

there be such a world, so mean and so unconscious of its own mean- 
ness, it is governed either by a devil who has forgotten God and 
is no longer conscious of his own evil, or else it is not governed 
at all.” Perhaps in preparing this English edition the publishers 
may have left out some of the coarser chapters. There evi- 
dently is some great hiatus, as people are introduced on to the 
stage (Rosa and Mr. Robinson, for instance) as familiar, 
who have never appeared before, and it seems certain that 
some chapters about the procuress Mrs. Woodruffe have been 
omitted. But probably if these coarser elements had not been 
omitted the effect would have been the same,—one dead level 
not of iniquity—for that implies a conscience of good,—but of 
droning worship of the almighty dollar, and of eating and drinking, 
and the New York Herald, and its editor and proprietor, Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett. It is a book which makes us sick to 
death with the earthiness of the life evidently truly described in 
it,—truly we mean as representing the life of the set in which the 
writer moves, not by any means of New York, much less of the 
United States,—a life sodden with evil of which no one feels the 
guilt, ugly with vulgarities under which no one groans, mean 
from an absence of intellectual interests of which no one is 
conscious. ‘‘ Manhattan's” dedication to the high priest of this 
life, the editor of the New York Herald, is too characteristic not 
to quote :— 

“T dedicate this book to James Gordon Bennett, Esq., proprietor 
and editor of the New York Herald, who has carved for himself a 
record in journalism that will last as long as newspapers are published 
—because he first told me that I had those peculiar imaginative 
qualities that would enable me to write a successful novel. This will 
test his sagacity. Long years ago he asserted in the most positive 


manner that I had qualifications that would give me marked success 
48a novelist. I laughed at him, because I did not believe him. He 


never i ; 
fluences, for tl 


Ihave done more than write for the daily bread and butter for my 
family, and have ‘found leisure to write this novel, which may, or may 
not, verify the predictions of Mr. Bennett. MANHATTAN. 

“ Washington's Birthday, February 22, 1864.” 

Whether Mr. Bennett's prediction has been fulfilled or not it 
would be hard to say, because the oppressiveness of “ Manhat- 
tan's” book is not, so far as we can see, certain to make it un- 
successful; being due only to the want of anything either in 
himself or his subjects that has the requisite amount of dignity to 
interest us. His bad men are not characters with the lines of evil 
intellectually traced; they are mere characterless blackguards. 
His good-natured men and women,—he never gets higher,— 
are not characters with the blended good and evil in them so 
classified as to excite an intellectual pleasure, they are mere 
creatures wl:o win or lose dollars, and distinguishable chiefly by 
their names, occupations, and residences. We have no doubt 
the life of that set is minutely described, merchants, merchants’ 
clerks, loafers, prostitutes and all; but there is nothing in it 
which impresses the imagination, because the author has not got 
so far as to understand what character means; and the action 
being wholly and intrinsically méan and worthless, the only 
interest the reader can find in the book is in the astonishment 
it raises that a man who has sufficient writing capacity to put it 
all down should have so few intellectual needs as not to feel 
the stifling atmosphere of the world he is describing. If there 
is a girl in the book intended for pure admiration it is probably 
young Mrs. Nordheim, afterwards Mrs. Wilson. But almost as 
soon as we know her she is represented as speaking in the 
following manner of her husband's intrigues and seductions 
to her chosen friend, whom she has playfully named her 
brother :— 

“She smiled. Brother mine, I have known it all along. All I 
cared about was your learning what I already knew, and keeping it a 
secret from me that you did know it. As for that girl—or Mr. 
Nordheim, I don’t care the weight of a feather what they do. Did I 
love him, I might feel different. I married him to obtain two thousand 
dollars a year. It is settled upon me, and as long as I act right it 
cannot be altered, Let him do as he pleases. Keep as many women 
as he pleases. Seduce as many girls as he chooses, or corrupt as many 
married women as he sees fit. It is none of my business so long as he 
don’t sport them in my face, or bring them into my house. Now that 
perfect confidence is restored between you and me, I rather like the 
idea that Mr. Nordheim should have selected you to get books and 
language teachers for Miss Clara. Jt will be extremely funny for us to 
know how my moral husband progresses,” 

And the young lady’s tastes appear to be in harmony with this 
indication of them, as she elsewhere professes her anticipated liking 
for a man as an “ original,” of whom she only knows that he is 
a fast inedical student, with some cleverness and a great success 
in billiards (p. 217). Yet Mrs. Nordheim is not only intended 
to be the best character in the book, but the most refined,— 
“ Manhattan's ” model of refinement. 

We confess, however, that our chief interest in this three-volume 
record of drinking bouts, speculative purchases, iutrigues, and 
blackguardism, centres where it begins in the historical figure 
round whom tle fictitious characters move, Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, of whom we are told with evident truthfulness 
that “the Z/erald is himself, he knows no other joy or pleasure 
compared with it. It is his god, his idol, his all, and 
everything else fails below it in his mind. He is a terrible 
power, and he knows it.” We have heard of a fetish before, but 
never, we think, of such a fetish. ‘There was ouce a sanitary re- 
former of whom it was said that in his enthusiasm for the 
public health he worshipped the common sewer’; but that at least 
did take away what was deadly to the public health, and not con- 
centrate and accumulateit. Mr. Bennett worships something worse. 
Mr. Bennett also thinks that “an editorial is the highest style 
of composition known,” but has a secondary reverence for 
Shakespeare, whom, though Shakespeare never wrote an “ edi- 
torial,” he has studied thoroughly, and sometimes permits to 
grace the pages of the Herald. In other passages we approach 
very near indeed to the high priest of this dry-rot worship :— 
“Many men, or rather the vast majority of mankind, who read the 
Herald, have no real idea of the character, mind, or habits of the editor 
and proprietor. They regard him as a lucky indiridual, who as an editor 
has prospered in life in a financial point of view, and is enabled to 
cluster around him men of talent, and that these writers make the great 
newspaper that the Herald unquestionably is. This is true but toa 
very limited extent. Those men carry out ideas that originate with the 
proprietor. His mind is unceasing in its activity. It is never idle. 
He comes to his office charged with matter for his editorials. He calls 
in one reporter to his private sanctum. Dictating a column perhaps 
upon one subject, the reporter takes it down in shorthand in five or 
ten minutes, and goes out to his desk to write it out. Another reporter 





asked me if I had read many of the great novels, and when I replied in 
the negative, he gave me money to purchase novels written by Scott, | 
Bulwer, and others, I read their works, but I did not write a novel 

then, though I thought much of what Mr. Bennett had said. Since then | 


succeeds him. Mr. Bennett is perhaps ten minutes more in dictating 
another column, upon another subject. So it goes on for an hour, until 
editorial articles of the highest importance are dictated. The reporters 
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write out these articles, They are sent up to the printing-office, and 
all the force is put on them. Mr. Bennett, if he chooses, can read the 


corrected proof, and yet not be detained more than an hour at the office | 
from the time he arrived. Such are the inner workings of the Herald | 


office.” 


“One of the most prominent traits in the character of Mr. Bennett, 


himself, is his perfect editorial closeness. 
know what his right hand writes. He will appear to be communicative 
and frank, and yet what he says is the very frankness of hypocrisy. 
His hearer gains nothing, obtains nothing from him. He will listen 
unmoved to what he knew before, but the teller will not discover any 
sign of impatience or any indication that Mr. Bennett is already aware 
of what he is telling him.” 

We are permitted, too, more than once to have some insight 
into Mr. Bennett’s ideas concerning the highest qualities of that 
‘highest of human compositions, an editorial.” Marion Monck’s 
first and most successful leader was suggested by Mr. Bennett's 
delight with his description of a scene in the “ Young Men’s 
General Democratic Committee,” to which Marion Monck be- 
longed. It was this:— 

“On one occasion the committee had a very exciting debate. A pro- 
cession was to be got up in reference to a political victory in Maine, or 


some other State. In this victorious procession several very dis- | 


“tinguished military mon had volunteered to act as marshals, but they 
refused to do so unless ail the other marshals were military men, ‘ Very 
well,’ said the chairman of the committee; ‘that matter can be easily 
arranged. There are to be three marshals from each ward—make ’em 
all military men ;’ and as each name of a marshal was proposed and ac- 
cepted, the chairman observed, ‘ Make “ Bill Gage” a general,’—‘ Enoch 
Camp.’—‘ Make him a major.—‘ Nick Dimond, first ward.’—‘ Make 
Nick a general.’—‘ Bill Dennis,’ said the secretary. —‘ Make Bill a major,’ 
said the chairman.—‘ Joe Sweet,’ called out the secretary.—‘ Make Joo 
Sweet a colonel,’ dictated the chairman.—‘ Thomas McSpeddon,’ said the 
secretary.—‘ Put general to Tom's name,’—‘ William Shaler, sixth ward.’ 
—‘ Make Bill Shaler a colonel—he has been in the wars ;’ and in this 
ludicrous way the list, which was to be published, was made out, amidst 
the screams and shouts of the Tammany Hall Committee. When the list 
was fairly completed, word was sent to the real generals, Morris, Ward, 
Stryker, Arcularius, and others, that the committee had placed none but 
military men on the list of marshals from the different wards. It was 
late when the committee adjourned. It was also Saturday evening. 
Marion passed down Nassau Street, and into the Herald publication 
office. Somewhat unusual it would be now, but at that hour in those days 
Mr. Bennett was still in the office. The two commenced a conversation, 
and in the course of it Marion Monck related the ludicrous debate that 
had occurred that evening in the committee-room at Tammany Hall. 
It appeared very droll to the editor, and irresistibly comic. He 
actually held his sides while he roared with laughter. Marion did not 
laugh at all.” 

Marion appears to us right, for there was nothing but a very 
silly and vulgar practical joke to laugh at; however, Mr. Bennett 
understood his audience, and the article founded on this wonder- 
ful stroke of humour was a great success. No doubt the incident 
is taken from the real history of the Herald, as all this part 
appears to be, and it seems to us to show that Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett's success is due to his expressing adequately the vulgar 
vacancy of mind, the flat gossip, the sterile prejudices, the heavy 
mammon-worship, the loafing politics, of the worst portion of 
United States society,—that probably which is in great measure 
made up of such predatory Irish or Scotch adventurers as Mr. 
Gordon Bennett himself. 

We have nothing to add of this novel except that its English 
and its grammar are as bad and vulgar as its society. ‘‘ Man- 
hattan” has no doubt produced a great number of scenes from 
real life, but when the scene from real life consists at best in 
going to a drinking establishment and having something “ to 
your own cheek,” one can scarcely call this production one of the 
imagination. Nor is there the room for that peculiar impertin- 
ence which flavours the shameless and truculent political letters 
published by our contemporary the Standard. It is all dull 
earth: and the drawing, if drawing it is to be called, reminds us 
of nothing so much as of the shapes which you may sometimes 
see a flushed young shopman at a dirty London tavern tracing 
idly with his finger in spilt beer on the wet and greasy table. 





A BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND CLERGY.* 
Notwirustanpine Oxford declarations and Lambeth pastorals 
we cannot but believe that the late decision of the Privy Council 
will greatly forward the interests of Biblical criticism among the 
English clergy. That judicious decision, by proclaiming that cer- 





* 1. Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evangelischen Gesehichte. Ein Kompendium fiir 
Geisiliche und Studirende. Von J. H. Kbrard, Doctor und Ordenti, Prof. der 
Theologie zu Erlangen. Erlangen, 1250, 

2. The Gospel History. By Dr. J. H. Ebrard. Translated by James Martin, B.A., 
Nottingham. Revised and edited by Alex. B. Bruce, Cardross. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1363.4 . 

[+ How far Mr. Bruce ‘improved the occasion” when Mr. Martin's proofs were sent 
to him to edit and revise, we have no means of knowing, but by their united efforts 
editor and translator have succeeded in producing @ readable and respectable 
translation, ] 


Fad , | himself into foregone conclusions. 
and which is only known to those who know him as well as he knows | 
He does not let his left hand | ‘ i 
| of thecanonical Scriptures. The law, asnow expounded, assumeg ie 
| the part of all bishops, priests, and deacons, a cordial acceptance 


| of the transcendent Revelation which was given to the world in 





. . . . ee 
| tain grave questions, instead of being authoritatively and finally 


answered by the Church, are in reality left open, has, so to Speak 
changed the clerical attitude in regard to these subjects, As 
ar as legal obligation is concerned, the clerical student is eman- 
cipated from the subtle temptation which would lead him to read 
He m iy now “ prove all 
things” pertaining to the history, character, and intringic claims 


the “ Word made flesh ;”’ but the relation of the written records 
to that living and eternal Word it does not attempt to define, It 
rather says:—“ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, and let no man be his brother's judge. Let not him who 
cannot find anywhere in the New Testament a hint of the 
modern notion of inspiration despise him who substitutes for ay 
infallible church the dogma of an infallible book, and let not the 
literalist call that brother latitudinarian who affirms that a filial 
faith does not necessarily involve au acquiescence in the popular 
estimate of certain writings.” 

To those students or younger clergy who really want an 
introduction to the results of German criticism, as applied to the 
New Testament, we can recommend, as being in the main work. 
manlike and reliable, the Gospel History of Ebrard. We by no 
means rank the author among Germany’s foremost names, nor do 
we regard him as a very profound thinker. ‘That rare intuition 
which surprises you by the fresh light it throws into the inner re- 
cesses of consciousness, which seems at once to give sensitiveness 
to thought and form to feeling, and which is so eminently charac. 
teristic of Schleiermacher, and in less measure of Dr. Ebrard’s 
predecessor in Erlangen — Olshausen — hardly belongs to him, 
Asan expositor he strikes us as hard and unimaginative, crushing 
often the rich wine out of a particular passage, and giving you 
only the mere husk instead. We are sorry indeed to be obliged 
to say that the materialism of the style of interpretation which 
our author indulges in when speaking of the descent of the 
Spirit at the Baptism of Christ, and (to take but two other 
instances) when he treats of the second coming of our Lord and 
of man’s resurrection, is only worthy of Dr. Cumming. But 
Ebrard is an accomplished, if not a great scholar. He is 
thoroughly master of the literature of theological criticism. He 
is a very skilful dialectician, and if at times he hits very hard, 
becoming almost savage, in dealing with certain passages of 
Strauss and the superficial Bruno Bauer, yet he is always candid, 
never attempting to combat ‘an assertion without producing it in 
the original words of his antagonist. 

It is, however, by his Methodology that Ebrard will hold his 
place among the abler critics of the New Testament. His book, con- 
sisting in the original of nearly a thousand closely printed large 
octavo pages, including no end of elaborate foot-notes, is divided 
into two parts. The first is devoted to the consideration of “The 
Historical Materials of the Evangelical Narratives,” the second 
embraces what he calls ** The Criticism of the Writings.” It is the 
special merit of Ebrard that he keeps well distinguished from each 
other the two questions—first, of the credibility of the history, and 
second, of the authorship or authenticity of the respective histo- 
ries. In regard to the latter, the treatinent may be considered 
as tolerably exhaustive ; and Ebrard’s results are those of sobriety 
and verisimilitude when compared with the capricious hypotheses 
of Strauss, Weisse, Gfrérer, B. Bauer, and the “ Tiibingen 
School,” concerning the origin and date of composition of the 
several Gospels. Ebrard does not impose on himself or seek to 
impose on his readers by a pretended demonstration; but he 
shows that there is a very strong probability that the three 
synoptical nairatives, the works respectively of the authors to 
whom tradition assigns them, were given to the world before 
A.D. 70. All the “data,” again, relating to John’s Gospel are 
minutely discussed by Ebrard. His vindication of its genuine- 
ness appears to us quite conclusive. But if some of his readers 
should feel dissatisfied, would any of the following hypotheses 
be more acceptable?—1. All the Gospels mythical and spuri- 
ous (Strauss), the myths, as Ebrard suggests, springing up 
unknown to the Apostles, perhaps in Gadara, where the 
devils were drowned. 2. The synoptical Christ true, John’s 
a phantasm, and John’s sketches written down merely for his 
own use, and in which he speaks half in his own person 
and half in that of his Master, found among his papers after 
his death by the Ephesian presbytery, and published and 
attested by them as a veritable Gospel!—Weisse. 3. John’s 
Christ true, the synoptical a popular corruption.—Gfrérer, 4 
Eighteen centuries ago it came to pass that nothing came to pass, 
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~ something happened, but we cannot tell what,—the book 
whieh goes by the name of Mark—an aimless account of what is 
now supposed to be real history, giving rise to Luke; while a third 
writer, equally unaware with his two predecessors that he was 
«evolving ” history ‘‘ from his own internal consciousness,” ori- 
ginated Matthew.—B. Bauer. 5. All the four, Gospels contro- 
yersial pamphlets of the second century.—Tiibingen (pp. 31-641- 
9; E. Tr. 484). n ek 

Here clearly is an “ embarrassment ” of hypothetical riches, and 
we have by no means exhausted the catalogue ; but perhaps we 
have the reader's patience, and we turn willingly to Ebrard’s 
summing up of his researches touching the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel :— 

«A Gospel which had met with a reception so general by the 
middle of the second century that even heretics were obliged to 
expound it in harmony with their own views, and on which 
Heracleon the heretic had written a commentary by the end of 
ihe century. . . . A Gospel containing in the appendix an assur- 

ance that it was written by John, which assurance the writer 

was able to give in the name of his contemporaries or colleagues. 

_.. AGospel, apart from which certain passages of Ignatius 

are unintelligible, written by the author of an Epistle which is 
quoted by Polycarp and Papias, referred to unquestionably in a 
fragment of Justin,—a Gospel in reference to which we have the 
testimony of the pupil of Polycarp that it was written by the 
teacher of the latter, and to which he ascribes a co-ordinate 
authority with the three other Gospels,—a Gospel which the 
author of a work attributed to John by an unanimous tradition 
evidently affirms that he wrote (for thus Ebrard interprets Rev. 
j. 1,2) ought certainly to be accepted as authentic. ¢ all 
events, there is no profane writing whose authenticity is attested by 
half so many witnesses’ (875, E. 'T. 581). We cannot but think 
that Ebrard’s Apocalyptic notions have forced on him the curious 
anticlimax in the foregoing sentence. For ourselves, indeed, there 
exist no definitive grounds against recognizing St. John as the 
author of the Apocalypse. Surely the inexorable love of the Father 
Almighty which burns as a consuming fire against all evil is not 
synonymous with weak good nature ; and sin throws its dismal 
shadow darkening down into “the wrath of God” in the Gospel 
and Epistle, as well as in the Book of Revelation. Nor are 
the difficulties arising from the varying phraseology of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse quite insuperable. But as the latter 
bears evidence, and, as we think, unmistakeably, of having been 
written before the fall of Jerusalem—although the old traditions 
assign to it a much later date—to appeal to one of its affirma- 
tions us a proof of the pre-existence of the Gospel creates per- 
plexities out of which we can detect no rational means of egress. 
The threads of evidence, however, by means of which the 
Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel seem both to be equally 
associated with the name of St. John admit of disentangle- 
ment, and if after the process a doubt remains as to whether 
John the Presbyter or John the Apostle was the writer of the 
grand visionary prophecy, all reasons,—those of most careful 
chronology, of intense depth of spiritual feeling, and of sublime 
and withal such simple Christology—the spontaneous reflex 
of all-reverent converse with that incarnate Jove that had been 
“seen and handled,”"—compel us to the conclusion that the 
Gospel was and could only have been written by him whom 
all ages of the Church have honoured as the “ beloved disciple.” 

In his “ Introduction” Ebrard, as Neander and others had done 
before him, speaks of the self-delusion which is at work when 
one professes to be without a “ prepossession ” (Voranssetzung). 





Exch critic, he tiinks, is more or less consciously obliged to | 
look at all phenomena which claim to be of a generically | 


higher order than those we term “ natural ” under the light of his 
theistic or pantheistic preconceptions. Nature is to us either the 


to surrender itself absolutely to the truth and love revealed ia 
Christ, may belong quite as much to him who doubts as to him 
who holds the “ diviue character ” of the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke. Justin proportion, we believe, to the depth of a min’s 
faith in the Unseen will there be a readiness indeed to yield lim- 
self to all that comes with the intrinsic credentials of a heavenly 
origin, but not less a very righteous care lest he should be found 
ascribing to the source of all light that which, after all, may only 
be “ of the earth, earthy.” 

However, we can only enter our protest against this rather 
rhetorical mode of confounding a subject of critical inquiry 
with the living object of faith ; and indeed Dr. Ebrard himself, 
by waiving in the present volume the question of inspiration, by 
admitting, as in the instance of the “ Last Supper,” error or 
misapprehension on the part of three of the Evangelists, seems 
at least to allow that the thesis whieh the New Testament sup- 
plies first of all to the critic is not the divine character of certain 
books, but the credibility of a history and the trustworthiness of 
its historians. For the thorough discussion of this thesis our 
readers now know how much of valuable help they will find in 
the pages of Ebrard. 





HARFORD'S RECOLLECTIONS OF WILBERFORCE.* 
TueE life of William Wilberforce is so inseparably connected with 
the greatest philanthropic movement of modern days, and so 
interwoven with the political careers of some of our greatest of 
modern statesmen, that there was no apology needed by Mr. 
Harford for supplementing from his own personal recollections 
the memoir already before the public. Mr. Harford’s book is 
neither a formal memoir of Wilberforce nor a history of the times 
in which he lived, but an earnest endeavour to reproduce the 
impression of his real character felt by one with whom he was 
long on terms of intimate friendship, interspersed with a collee- 
tion of characteristic and original anecdotes of their common 
contemporaries. 

Mr.-Harford dates his private acquaintance with Wilberforce 
from the year 1812, though he had long before that date enter- 
tained the warmest sympathy with the great cause in which he 
was labouring, as well as admiration for his personal qualities. 
He then met him at dinner at the house of Mr. Thornton, and 
was as much struck with the playful brilliancy of his conversa- 
tion and the irresistible fascination of his manner as he had been 
in the morning of the same day, on hearing him speak for the 
first time, by the telling earnestness and eloquence of his natural 
powers of oratory. Although then fifty-two years of age, weak 
in health, overwhelmed with the Parliamentary business con- 
nected both with his large constituency and his own philan- 
thropic labours, and of most self-denying habits, almost the first 
impression produced on a stranger was that of delight at the 
gaiety and vivacity of his manner, and the brilliancy of his 
conversation on topics that might be brought under discussion. 
In the following year Wilberforce resigned his seat for York- 
shire and accepted the comparative relaxation of a seat for Bram- 
ber. About this time Mr. Harford saw a great deal of him, and 
their conversation frequently turned on his Parliamentary expe- 
riences and recollections of the statesmen of the previous gene- 
ration. He remarked of Pitt that he came into Parliament so 
accomplished in every element of the highest oratory that his 
first speeches were alinost equal to his last. Sheridan, he said, 
not only elaborated his speeches beforehand, but even spent days 
previous to a great debate shut upin his room declaiming for 
hours together. Wilberforce, by the way, never seems to have 
had a very high opinion of Sheridan’s wit,—we wonder if he ever 
quite forgave the occasion on which he exercised it by giving his 
name to the watchman who picked him up drunk from the gutter 
as “ William Wilberforce.” He also told him some amusing anec- 


plastic organism through which the creating will can flash hints | dotes of Lord North. One day, while the latter was speaking, a dog 


of spiritual power, or it is a mere process of cause and effect, | 
| barking loudly. Lord North turned to the Speaker with “ Mr. 


which grinds on its deaf, unheeding way, impassive, imperturb- 
able. Clearly it is not merely the evidence of certain alleged 
facts that will be affected by the medium which every theory 
forms for the holder of it. But Dr. Ebrard, as it seems to us, 
makes use of a Jeaping-pole instead of logical stepping-stones, 
when, after speaking of the liberating tendency of a genuine 
religious predisposition, he assigns to this bias *‘ an intuitive per- 
Suasion of the divine character of the Biblical books.” No 
doubt, as Tertullian s ys, when speaking of the Book of Enoch, 
“We have warrant enough for believing that every writing 
which is fitted for edification is inspired by God"—a very satis- 
factory interpretation, by the way, of that passage on which 


contrived to get into the House, and disturbed its deliberations by 


Speaker, I am interrupted by a new member.” The new member 


| was expelled, but crept in again and re-commenced barking, 


"9 


whereupon Lord North cried indignantly “Spoke once!” When 
Colonel Barry commenced one of his lengthy speeches on naval 


matters, Lord North immediately composed himself to sleep, ask- 


bibliolators lay so much stress; but surely the faith which secks | 


ing a friend to wake him when Barry approached modern times, 
as he was certain to begin with Sir Francis Drake and the 
Armada, and work downwards. “ Where are we?” he asked, on 
being roused. “ At the battle of La Hogue.” “ My dear friend, 





* Recollections of William Wilberforce, Esq., M.P. for the County of York during 
nearly Thirty Years. With brief notices of some of his personal friends and contem= 
poraries. By John 8. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., V.RS. Loudon; Longman, 1361. 
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you have woke me a century toosoon.” Before his marriage, and 
for some short time afterwards, Wilberforce used to keep almost 
open house for members of both Houses at his residence in Palace 
Yard, and not unfrequently as many as twenty Peers and Com- 
moners would drop in to a steak and chop dinner before the 
sitting of the Houses, and this custom of his earlier days, together 
with his own extended Parliamentary experiences, rendered him 
a perfect mine of personal anecdote relating to noted men in 
either House. 

From 1813 upwards Mr. Harford’s intimacy with Wilberforce 
increased, and the two became constant companions. About 
this time the latter became acquainted with Madame de Staél, 
who afterwards described him as not only amongst the most 
benevolent, but one of the wittiest and most agreeable of men, 
She said of his book on “ Practical Christianity” that it was 
“Vaurore de l’immortalité.” In 1814, when Lord Castlereagh 
rose amidst tumultuous cheering with the treaty of peace with 
France in his hand, Wilberforce remained silent. In the course 
of the evening he rose, aud explained the one consideration that 
to him cast a gloom over all the rejoicing—the neglect of the 
Government to use the influence of England for the suppression 
of European slave-trade—France was to be allowed to carry it 
on for five years, and no compact whatever had been made with 
Spain or Portugal. Ina most touching speech he excused him- 
self for apparent want of sympathy with the universal rejoicing 
by the bitter disappointment he felt at once more seeing the 
great object of his life eluding his grasp. Lord Castlereagh 
declared that the best terms within the reach of English 
diplomacy had been attained, but the Emperor Alexander 
not long afterwards expressed a wish for an interview with Mr. 
Wilberforce, and assured him that much more might have been 
effected had Lord Castlereagh more actively exercised English 
influence on the side of humanity. A short time before this 
Wilberforce had addressed a letter to Prince Talleyrand, urging 
upon him the countless evils of the slave-trade. ‘lhe reply was 
characteristic, and ran to this effect:—* England, with all her 
superior lights and philanthropy, did not abolish the slave-trade 
until after deliberations prolonged through fifteen years. It isa 
little too much, therefore, to expect of France that she should 
take the same leap without any deliberation.” About this-time 
Mr. Wilberforce’s eloquent appeals to English generosity in favour 
of the North of Germany, devastated by the war, were most 
gratefully acknowledged by those concerned. ‘The King of 
Prussia sent him a valuable present of china, and Blucher wrote to 
him by the messenger who conveyed his formal report of 
Waterloo to England. Jn 1816 Mr. Harford was in Rome, and 
had interviews both with Cardinal Gonsalvi and the Pope relative 
to the slave-trade on behalf of Wilberforce. Pius VII. was 
evidently startled at the revolting details brought before him, 
and though Gonsalvi frankly told Mr. Harford that the firm 
support accorded to the Holy See by Spain and Portugal would 
compel him to be delicate in dealing with the matter, Papal 
influence was brought to bear on both these Powers, as well as 
on Brazil. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of Mr. Harford’s work is 
that in which he gives the main features of a detailed account of 
Wilberforce's early life, related to him by the latter some few years 
later. After being removed from the care of his aunt at Putney, 
through fear of the Methodist influences of the household, he was 
sent to a fashionable school in Yorkshire, spending his vacations 
amidst all kinds of gaiety at Hull. At Cambridge he mixed at 
first with what corresponded in those days to the “fast set” of 
the present time, and subsequeutly, through disgust at their mode 
of life, chiefly with the fellows of his college. At twenty he 
determined to contest Hull, and his great popularity stood him 
in such service that he was elected at the very first opportunity 
by nearly every vote in the town. Ou coming up to town he 
joined in all the pursuits of the day, belonged to five clubs, 
played faro at Brookes’s with George Selwyn, won twenty-five 
guineas from the Duke of Norfolk, the first day he went to 
Boodle’s, and found himself, still barely of age, in the first social 
and political circles of the day. In 1783 he accompanied Pitt in 
a visit to France, undertaken by him for the purpose of acquiring 
fluency in speaking French. They were both at this time mem- 
bers of a kind of select club, about twenty-five in number, which 
met at a house in Pall Mall, and consisted exclusively of men of 
the highest talent and rank. In the following year Mr. Pitt 
became Premier, and Wilberforce, at the age of twenty-three, 
was returned triumphantly for Yorkshire, after a contest which 
cost his opponents, the candidates of the old Yorkshire aristo- 
cratic cliques, something like 200,0007. He ouce gave Mr. Har- 


a . . a 
| ford a full account of the various influences that had led him 
| originally to take up the slave-trade question. Granville Sharp’s 

devotion to the cause as early as 1780, together witha pamphlet of 
Clarkson’s, seem first to have drawn his attention to it, For 
several years he took unceasing though undemonstrative interest 
in the condition of the slaves in the West Indies, but it was hot 
until 1787 that the conviction that it was his duty to devote him. 
self to the question grew irresistible. In that year he was sittip 
on aknoll in the park at Holwood, with Pitt and Granville, when 
the former suddenly asked him why he did not apply all his know- 
ledge of the subject to practical use, and bring a motion before the 
House. Pitt afterwards promised thatin case of Wilberforce’s death 
he would undertake the charge of the question. In 1789 Wilber. 
force had recovered his health, and brought forward his motion, 
The outcry was tremendous. It was argued that the slave-trade 
was a nursery for our sailors, that Liverpool would be ruined by 
its abolition, that the middle passage was actually a Voyage of 
pleasure, and so little was the real state of things known that 
several members who went at the time to inspect a slaver then 
lying in the river returned filled with indignation at horrors the 
existence of which they had never even suspected. Respectable 
journals, frantic with rage, assailed his private character, and 
spoke of him as the “ biggest jobber alive,” and strenuous efforts 
were made to gain currency for the story that his interest in the 
question was simply owing to his having married a negress. His 
long continued struggles iu the good cause, and their ultimate 
triumphant issue, have been well known, and though Mr. Harford 
does not add much that is new to the history of the movement, 
what little he does is generally interesting. 

A little more systematic arrangement would have rendered Mr, 
Harford’s recollections more compendious, and occasional repeti- 
tions might have been avoided; but it is full of interest to all 
admirers of the greatest English philanthropist of modern days, 





MRS. KEMBLE’S PLAYS.* 

In the artist world of Rome there lived, some years ago, a gentle- 
man whose talent was rather that of a connoisseur than a 
professional sculptor, and who possessed an infallible receipt for 
annoying his brother artists. ‘This gentleman was fond of 
advocating a theory that the era for sculpture as an active art had 
gone by, and that sculptors who turned their talents to anything 
except making busts were engaged in a hopeless pursuit. There 
was a good deal to be said in favour of this paradox, and the 
modicum of real truth contained in it was just sufficient to make 
it bitterly offensive to artists who dreamed of rivalling the fame 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. Now we plead guilty to a like heresy 
with regard to the Elizabethan drama. ‘The time has gone by 
for five-act tragedies ; the form of literature changes with succes- 
sive generations; and the style which suited the days of the 
Tudors and Stuarts is not adapted for those of the Guelphs. If 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson, and Dryden, and Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, and possibly Shakespeare himself, had been men of our 
time, they would have written novels and not dramas. 

Whether one class of composition is essentially superior or 
inferior to the other is too wide a question to enter on here. It 
is enough to say that at the present day there is no demand for 
high-class dramatic composition, either on the stage or at the 
circulating libraries. Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the latter assertion, there can be none as to the truth of 
the former. Our theatrical audiences have no taste for the classi- 
cal drama. We have a suspicion that several of Shakespeare's 
inferior plays, if they could be brought out now as new works 
by an unknown author, would find no manager enterprising 
enough to bring them before the public. We can recall no 
classicul drama within the last quarter of a century which has 
had a genuine or permanent success. During this period we 
have had no lack of literary talent of a very high order, and, there- 
fore, we presume that the absence of any standard contributions 
to our dramatic literature is due to the want of demand, not to 
any lack of supply. Practically, any author who has lost the 
enthusiasm of youth is aware that if he writes a tragedy he 
has little or no chance of seeing it acted; ani a play 
written to be read is inevitably a failure. Siill, to all 
writers who are ambitious of leaving a great name behind 
them, there is an irresistible charm about the notion of 
adding some fresh master-picce to that grand gallery of dramatic 
literature of which England is so justly proud. ‘The memory of 
Shakespeare's fame incites author after author to atiempt that 
style of literature which produced Hamlet, and Othello, and 








* Plays by Frances Anne Kemble, London: Longman and Co. 
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ee . . . 
Macbeth. And though each successive attempt ends in failure, 
» new adventurer is always found to enter the lists. That 

_ lost the “ Open, Sesame ” of dramatic art is a con- 

England has os pen, 

dusion which our English writers acknowledge but reluctantly. 

Where Browning, and Bulwer, and Talfourd, and Milman, have 
failed, it is no discredit to Mrs. Kemble not to have succeeded. 

Her ry English Tragedy,” as she herself tells us, “ written between 

twenty or thirty years ago, challenged the indulgence of her 

friends in spite ofits many defects as the possible promise of better 
things.” These anticipations were founded on more solid grounds 
than the good-will of kindly critics. The “ English Tragedy” 
js a work of real excellence, and if from a dramatic point of 
yiew it is, as we think, a failure, it is so, we believe, be- 
cause the era of five-act tragedies belongs to the past. Con- 
sidering that this play must have been written when Mrs, 
Kemble was a very young and inexperienced woman, it ranks 
among some of the most remarkable productions of youthful 
literature. The bold audacity of the conception on which it is 
based belongs, indeed, to youth, but the polished elegance of 
the style exhibits qualities which most writers only attain to 
after long practice. The story is supposed to have taken place 
in days when railroads were unknown and when gentlemen were 
gallants and ladies sweethearts. Judge Winthrop has married 
late in life a lady of exceeding beauty, who is the heroine of the 
play. This lady, Mistress Anne, had been an heiress in her 
youth, courted and admired by everybody, used to the pleasures 
of a town life, and somewhat spoilt by flattery. At the time of 
her high fortunes, she fell in love with and was engaged to Lord 
Alford, a handsome dissolute man of fashion ; her father, how- 
ever, lost his wealth by a law-suit, her lover deserted 
ber, and, left friendless and poor, she accepted the hand 
of Judge Winthrop, who had placed her father under great 
obligations by his legal services. The marriage on her 
part was one of gratitude, not of love, and it ended as such 
unions are wont to do—in plays and novels. The husband is 
grave, quiet, and undemonstrative; the wife is passionate, fond 
of excitement, and enthusiastic. Her husband's love is too 
silent to satisfy her heart. If she had been in France, she 
would have taken another lover, and consoled herself for the 
offence by the reflection that her aspirations were not satisfied 
by marriage. Being an Englishwoman she simply felt that 
there was something wanting in her life. Itis thus she describes 
her marriage to her husband’s sister :— 
“ ANNE. 
‘“T was strange enough 
That he, so grave, so silent, and so thoughtful, 
Should e’er have fallen to loving such an one; 
But so it was; and my father growing sick, 
Full gratefully resigned me to the hands 
Of this good guardian. My poor father died, 
And then this strange relation became heir 
To all th’ estates which I had thought were mine; 
He became heir, too, to the friends and lovers 
That waited, as I found, on them, not me. 
Suddenly I was left alone in the world, 
And still your brother loved me, and at last, 
He was so kind to me, I married him.” 
“* Mary, 
“Well, are you sorry for it?” 
“ ANNE. 
“What a question ? 
I do but wish that he were oftener with us. 
He's always busy; I scarce feel I know 
Aught of him, save that he is very good to me.” 
“ Mary. 
“ He's good to every thing! Are you happy, then ?” 
“ ANNE. 
“Yes, happy; yes, quite happy, certainly.” 

With this want of comprehension existing between Anne and 
her husband the play opens. ‘There are two brothers called 
Forrester, the eldest of whom, Sir John, is Judge Winthrop’s 
oldest friend. The younger, James, is a man of honour and 
worth, whose only fault is a passion for gambling. In order to 
cure him of this defect and settle him in life, the elder brother 
sends James to the judge’s,in the hope that he may marry 
his sister, Mary Winthrop. James and Mary fall in love 
with each other, and the judge gives his consent to their 
union, The scene in which the lovers confess their attach- 
ment is one full of real poetic feeling. Nothing can be more 
happily described than the sorrow felt by the judge when he 
learns that he has to part with the child sister who has been 
for years the darling of his house. It is true that the sentiments 
he expresses on the occasion are rather those of a father than a 


— but for all that there is a true pathos about lines like 
ese -— 


“ WINTHROP, 

“O Heaven! this is the way! a whole dear life 

They live upon our knees, and in our arms, 

The darlings of our very souls—and lo! 

A stranger, passing by, but beckons them, 

And straight they turn their back upon their homes, 

And make their lodging in a new-found heart. 

Oh! [had dreamt of this—but it is bitter, 

Now that 'tis come to pass !” 

So far all goes well, but now the villain of the piece makes his 
appearance. Lord Alford has gradually sunk into a libertine and 
sharper of the lowest order, though he has still preserved his 
name as a gentleman. He comes down to Judge Winthrop's 
nominally on business, really with the view of seducing the 
judge's wife. The old charm of his manner, the memory of her 
past love, and the influence of his beauty work upon Anne's 
feelings in his favour, and dispose her to believe the excuses 
which he alleges for his former heartlessness towards her. ‘The 
judge, with the traditional stupidity of stage husbands, throws 
his wife in Lord Alford’s way, refuses a request she makes him 
in her lover's presence, and unwittingly aids the schemer in his 
efforts. Anne and Lord Alford meet at night, by accident on 
her part, by design on his. The state of the lady’s mind is 
delicately described in the following soliloquy :— 

“ ANNE. 
“Into the cool night air; my blood is thick 
With a strange melancholy; and in my heart 
A fluttering fear beats quick, then dies away 
In faint dim longings. What should all this mean ? 
I'll walk i’ the moonlight—it may be the chaste 
And solemn light of the starry heavens, together 
With the night's cool breathings, shall refresh my spirit. 
How bright thou art, ineffable lonely queen, 
That rul’st these silent hours! Ome! my soul 
Melts in thy radiance! All things are at rest. 
From the still boughs that sleep beneath thine eye 
Faint odours breathe of the green and budding spring 
No smallest sound is heard, but a low rustling 
Like the unfolding of the new made leaves. 
My husband sleeps; I watched him ere I left him; 
A dreamless quiet slumber it did seem, 
Like that of « good man. 
My sleep was much disturbed, and in my dreams 
A voite and form arose for evermore, 
That seemed to draw my heart away from me; 
I'm glad I woke! How sad and fair is night! 
How fair were such a night to two who loved, 
Standing beneath this loving sky. Ah mo! 
That mine had been so sweet a lot.” 
in this moment of weakness Alford renews his suit, and overcomes 
her resistance. 

However, though Anne has not virtue enough to resist temp 
tation, she is too honest not to feel her shame. A woman, accord- 
ing to a French writer, never repents of her sin till her lover 
ceases to love her. This cause of repentance is now added to 
poor Anne's remorse. Alford neglects her as soon as his passion 
is cloyed, and then forces her, by threats of revealing her dis- 
grace, to borrow money from her husband in order to supply his 
own extravagance. It so happens that Sir John Forrester when 
in company with Lord Alford catches sight of a medallion of Mrs. 
Winthrop, and is smitten by her beauty. Alford, who is lost to any 
sense of shame or honour, offers to sell the person of his mistress 
for a sum of money, under pretence that the lady is to be had by 
whoever pays her sufficiently. For a long time Anne refuses 
compliance, but at last she consents to prostitute herself in 
order to preserve her husband from the sorrow of discovering her 
shame. A private interview is arranged, at which Sir John Forres- 
ter isto meet Anne without any clue to her identity. When, how- 
ever, Sir John reaches his unknown “innamorata,” he is so 
affected by her prayers and agony of mind that he leaves her 
without effecting his purpose. The scene in which this inter- 
view is described is one of remarkable though painful power. 
Soon after this interview, the chivalrous baronet accepts an 
invitation from his old friend Winthrop, and on arriving at his 
house finds that his friend’s wife is the woman whose person had 
been offered to him. No one, we think, but a born actor could 
conceive a situation so full of stage effects. The loving and 
trusting husband, the guilty wife, and the friend who had all 
but been the lady’s lover, and knows the secret of her infamy, are 
brought together with a startling ingenuity. If the play had 
been in the hands of competent actors, and if an English audi- 
ence could have tolerated the ideas involved in the plot—which 
we suspect they would not—this scene would have ensured the 
fortune of the piece. 

Just as the judge has declared that 
“ There breathes no happier man in England now, 
In England—in the world—than I am,” 
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he receives from Alford’s hands the proofs of his wife's shame. 
He discards her for ever from his heart, but consents to let her 
remain in his house, in order to preserve her character in the eyes 


of the world. 
“* WINTHROP. 
“True, true; I have no right to make you suffer. 
I will not publish you, I will not shame you ; 
The world shall never know the thing you are. 
Live yet at home, hero, in my house, and call, 
As heretofore, all things in it your own. 
Only, this little let me beg; this room, 
My wonted dwelling-room, let me reserve ; . 
And the yew-tree walk that stretches here before it, 
For my daily use and exercise I'll keep. 
Take all the rest ; but here, where I shall live, 
I do command you never to set foot. 
Let me never, never, hear your voice again, 
Nor ever, while I live, behold your face! 
O friend! sometimes i’ the time when I was happy, 
I mourn’d to think my life was growing short ; 
But now, thank God, I am not young! Come, come ; 
Give me your arm, and lead me out i’ the air. 
Yet, stay a little: those intemperate words, 
That wicked curse, I uttered in my agony, 
I do retract it, and I pray you pardon it! 
I sinn’d to think it: God forgive you, Anne! 
And grant you to repent. Farewell!” 


Anne dies of a broken heart, and on her death-bed is forgiven by 
her injured husband. Meanwhile, Alford induces James Forres- 
ter to play again, swindles him with loaded dice, is detected 


by Sir John, whom he kills, and is finally arrested on a charge of 


swindling and murder. James renounces gambling and marries 
Mary Winthrop. 
first-class merit we should be unwilling to say, but it certainly 
contains promise enough of future excellence to make us regret 


that Mrs. Kemble did not devote herself to literature. 





The Second Notice of “ Papal Legends” is unavoidably postponed. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Religious and Social Position of Catholics in England. By His 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. (J. Duffy.)—The Cardinal has translated 
his speech delivered to the Catholic Congress at Malines last August, 
and with the exception of one extravagant expression (p. 38.) we have 
pleasure in acknowledging the moderate and equitable spirit in which 
itis written. The hopes, however, which are raised by the Cardinal's 
opening statement that he comes “ with a few plain figures ” are ful- 
filled more literally than could have been anticipated. They are very 
few. Ho proves the growth of his community in England by showing 
us that its priests and churches haye multiplied more rapidly than the 
general population. The increase in the Catholic population is not 
revealed. He protests, indeed, that conversions are as numerous as ever, 
but are not published now, on account of the annoyances to which 
converts are exposed, But figures alone will ever persuade us that the 
Roman Church is acquiring any hold on the middle or lower classes 
of this country. There have been numerous conversions from the rich, 
but almost exclusively of persons whose sensibilities have been culti- 
vated in excess of the reasoning faculties. These build the churches, 
and the large Irish immigration to this country fills them. With 
respect to the concessions which have been obtained from the Govern- 
ment in the matter of army and prison chaplains we exult as much as 
the Cardinal, and are ready to grant any other fair demands, and that 
none the less readily because the Catholic hierarchy aims not at mere 
equality, but at that supremacy to which the present Pope tells us 
they are entitled, not only in Catholic countries but everywhere. 

Kilmahoe,a Highland Pastoral, with other Poems. By John Campbell 
Shairp. (Macmillan and Co.)—The world has, we think, never done jus- 
tice to the University prize-poem system. If the author of “‘Kilmahoe” 
is, as the exact similarity of namo induces us to suppose, the gentleman 
who gained the Newdigate prize some eighteen years back, he is a 
proof of the benefit resulting to persons of poetical taste from that study 
of the great poets which is necessary to the lad who writes a success- 
ful prize poem at college. A man of half his power who was self- 
educated would have deluged the world with mediocre poetry before 
he was thirty. Graceful feeling and some power of versification are 
not enough to make a poet; he must havo originality of thought. 
To write odes to the skylark or to evening provokes a com- 
parison from which a man who has studied pootical literature 
prudently shrinks, and Mr. Shairp has waited till he had struck out a 
subject just suited tohim. ‘Kilmahoe,”’ we learn from the dedication, 
is intended to illustrate the manner of life of the lower Highlanders 
during the youth of the author’s father. Thus it deals with scenes and 
habits of thought with which the author is not only familiar but to 
which he is tenderly attached, and the result is a volume of real value. 
It puts into a poetical form what has never been put, or at least 
as completely put, into that form before. Mr. Shairp, we are sure, 





,Would not thank us for calling him a great poet, but the purity 


That the “ English Tragedy” is a drama of 


exquisite. Speaking critically, this perhaps produces an apparen 
want of force, to counteract which a certain occasional roughness o 
versification seems to be, as it were, affected by the author, 

Western Woods and Waters. Poems and Illustrative Notes, By the 
Rey. John Hoskyns Abrahall, jun., M.A. (Longman ang Co.)—4 
description in the metre of Hiawatha of the writer's tour through th, 
American Lakes. The author's copious notes to his Preface, to hig 
poems in an appendix, and to the appendix—together with 8 poetical 
motto for every stanza—create a comical sense of confusion; but the 
notes are really valuable as illustrations of Indian life and traditi 
We think, however, that Mr. Abrahall would have done better to write 
his tour in prose. His solid matter would then have appeared in g 
continuous and readable form. His verses, though free from Nonsensg 
and bad taste, except indeed where humour is aimed at, are scareg} 
worth publication, They, however, who admire the metre of Hiawatha 
may reverse this verdict, and see great charms, for instance, in this 
description of the canal from Lake Huron to Lake Superior ;— 

“ Hewn by cunning of the white man,— 
Path meet for his hugest fire-ship, 
From the leap of Mary's River, 

Leap of Keetchi-Gahmi-Seebi,— 

To the white man’s Lake Superior, 

To the red man’s Keetchi-Gahmi,— 
To the red man’s Grand Great Water.” 

The Coins of the Ancient Britons; arranged and described by John 
Evans, F.S.A., F.G.S., and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.8.4, (J. 
Russell Smith.)—Tho original theory of British coins was that there 
were none, which Camden exploded by publishing in his “Britannia” en. 
gravings of eighteen, of which only four have turned out to be Gaulish, 
Such a tribo of dreamers were the numismatists who followed him, that 
“the immortal Eckhel,” in “his great work the ‘ Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum,’” published between 1792 and 1798, allowed the Britons no 
indigenous coinage. Notwithstanding this blow our antiquaries rallied, 
and of late years reasonable results have been arrived at. For this we 
must thank the Numismatic Society, and therein Mr. Akerman, the 
founder of the Numismatic Journal, Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Roach Smith 
above others. Thé hon. secretary of the society, Mr. Evans, has now 
collected the known facts and expounded the received theory of the 
subject in a very handsome, and we will add very interesting, volume, 
The theory is that the Macedonian stater of Philip IL being 
largely coined, spread over Europe, and came through Gaul into 
Britain. Both in Gaul and Britain it was imitated, but the type 
gradually degenerated, and the coin grew less, so that the worse the 
imitation the later the coin. So far there is little doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the theory, but when Mr, Evans comes to arrange his coins and 
attribute them to the districts where they were coined there is, we 
think, much room for scepticism. Nevertheless the book is thoroughly 
well done and supplies a gap in literature. To give an idea of its value 
to students, there are no less than 355 coins admirably engraved, with 
a careful description of each, 

The Insane in Private Dwellings. 
Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—This book is a little inconsequential, The author com- 
mences by giving a number of harrowing cases of the ill-treatment of 
pauper lunatics by their relatives, and then proceeds to argue that itis 
much better and cheaper to keep manageable pauper lunatics in private 
houses. If this be so, the details of exceptional cases of ill-treatment 
were unnecessary. The fact, however, that lunatics die much more 
rapidly in asylums, and cost more, prove Dr. Mitchell's case. Of course, 
the private houses are to be under the control of the Commissioners, 
and violent patients must be kept in asylums. Singularly enough, the 
non-pauper lunatics seem to be least cared for in Scotland, as the Com- 
missioners have practically no jurisdiction except over asylums and 
paupers. If a lunatic resides with relatives, and is under coercion, the 
medical man attending him ought to tell the Board; but what is co- 
ercion? And if he does give the information, the Board can only visit 
and advise. 

The Battle of the Standards. By John Taylor. (Longman and Co.)— 
Mr, Taylor ingeniously deduces the antiquity of our length measures 
from the structure and proportions of the pyramids, a theory which 
has received the approbation of Sir John Herschel, Thence it follows 
that our inch is nearly the five hundred-millionth of the earth's polar 
axis, and in the judgment of mathematicians the bost standard of linear 
measure that could be attained. This, however, by no means decides 
the battle of the standards, The French system of weights and measures 
is inseparably united with their decimal system of notation, and the 
whole has now obtained so widely that it is hopeless to aim at uniformity 
except by the adoption of it. The nations who have conformed to the 
French system will not now consent to meet in congress and adopt the 
inch, so that we must conform too. Uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout Europe is of far more importance than retaining 
what is in the abstract the best unit of linear measure. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Taylor has mixed up a most ingenious and subtle 
argument with a quantity of nonsense about the revelations prior to 
that given to Moses. Why it is impossible that the Egyptians should 
have known the true dimensions of the earth without a revelation we 


By Arthur Mitchell, A.M., M.D, 





and religious tenderness of feeling which mark his verses are really 


cannot imagine, but Mr. Taylor says so, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. F 
Marsh, by the late G. P. R. James, in 2 
eutley).—The Layrock of Langley Side, by 

‘ami Jey (Simpkin, Laney ond Cop— 

incham Quondam Monachi 8. Albani His- 
Thoin Vane, edited by Henry Thomas Rily, M.A., 

II. (Longman, Green, and Co.)—Faustus, the 
Vol 4 Part by John Anster (Longman, Green, and 
Secmmrhe Hisiory of Our Lord, in 2 vols. (Longman, 
or and Co.)}—Noctes Ambrosiane, Volume ! 
ee Blackwood and Son).—The Infant Bridal, 
wi her Poems, by Aubrey De Vere (Macmillan and 
= ortandbook of Sculpture, by Richard Westmacutt (A. 
Coe Black).—Things New and Old (I. Algar).— Lessons 

Elementary Botavy, by Daniel Oliver (Macmillan and 
3 A Legend, by Charles Ross (D. G. Berri). 


Bernard 
wok. . Perier ley 


Oo rife and Genius of Shakespeare, by Thomas 
Feuny (Longman, Green, and Co.)—One Hundied 
Lectures on God the Creator, by B. C. Jones (W. H. 
‘Alien and Co.)—Diaries of a Lady of Quality, by A. 
Hayward (Longman, Green, and Co.) 





VERNING FAMILIES OF 
THE GOVE ENGLAND. 
HE SPECTATOR Contains from Week 


to Week, or at short intervals, an Article on the 


GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
AMAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, = Tanerreny 
<¢ THE OWNERS OF LARGE TERRIT 
— TN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The following have already appeared :— 
July 18, 95.—The Percres (Duke of Northumberland) 
with Map—14$ by 174. 
1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
August 8—The Lowrners, of Westmoreland (Karl 
r of Lonsdale). 
» 1b, 92.—The Sranieis, of Knowsley (Earl of 
; Derby). 
29.—The GxRosVENORS (Marquis of West- 
minster). 
§.—The Firzwi.iums, of Wentworth (Earl 
Fitzwilliam). 
19, 26.—The CAvenpisues (Dake of Devonshire) 
$,10.—The Bentrincks (Duke of Portland). 
17, 24.—The CLINTONS | Duke of Neweustle). 
$1,and Nov. 7.—The Srannopes (Earls o 
a Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 
Nov. 14, 21.—The Tatrors (Earl Shrewsbury). 
” 28.—The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Suther- 
land). 
§.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 


” 
Sept. 


” 


Oct. 


Dec. 

ia 19.—The Manneks (Duke of Rutland). 

ne 26.—Ihe Monracus (Fist Period). (Duke of 

Mauchesier), 

Jan. 9.—Montacus (Second Period.) 

2 16.—The Osrornes (Duke of Leeds). 

” 23.—The Firznoys (Duke of Grafton). 

= 80.—Tie Spe us (First Period), 
Feb. T sens (Second Period), 





The GranVILLEs (‘The Rise). 
20.—The GRANVILLES (The Decline), 
as 27.—The Russeis (‘The Founder). 
Merch 5.—The Russevis (Under the Stuarts). 
12.—The Russetss (Under the Ilouse of 
Brunswick), 
April 2—The CeciLs (‘The Founder). 
“i 9.—The Crecixs (After the Founder’. 

The English Series wil! be completed in July, and wil! 
be followed by Series ou the Governing Faiuil.es of Lre- 
land and Scotland. 

The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price (d. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


” 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HEIKNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisiie resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, lis., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. Gd. s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, Gd.; postage, 
1s,10d. Post office orders to be made payable to Jolu 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

_ NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
dc. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 


4s. 64., 7s. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT is a 


wonderful remedy for bad legs, whether caused 
by external violence, or resulting from cold, erysipelas, 
Varicose veins, gout, or rheumatism. ‘The deepest ulcer - 
ations of the flesh yield to the powers of this unguent 
with the same readiuess and the same certainty as the 
Simplest scratch o: slightest inflammation of the skin. 
The heat and smarting of sculds and burns are checked 
at once by this soothing application, aud the progress of 
e cure, to the sufferer's astonishment and delight, pro- 
ceeds in its painless course. This important fact 
Should induce every one having the charge of children 
always to keep this pain-saving application within reach. 
Holloway’s omtmeut will spare the child torture and 
the mother anxiety, 


ALVEO PED E S. 
TENDER FEET. 


A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 





to 








Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 





ers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d. and bottles, 2s. 6d. cach ; 


MAPPIN 


Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 














J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to 
e the Queen and Royal Family. Gentlemen's 
fashionable attire, the best at moderate prices. Wacer- 


Melton Cloth, &c., Two Guineas; Neglizé Suits of the 
Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country wear, Two Guineas. 
H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Coruhill, E.C.; and 10 Mosley street, 
Manchester. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


({ L ENFIELD STARCH, 
\> AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN TITIE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
THE FINEST STARCH SMB EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 





to be 





WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 
SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRLNS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns, 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barcuay and Sons, London, &c., &¢., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen uviversally. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professivn, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, ITeadache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CU.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world 








Peera.—sr Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sole Pateutee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fasteniugs required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 





tbe & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Sirand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Parstess DenrisrRy., These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
avy yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, atfording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the eflicacy, utilily, and success 
of this system vide ‘** Lancet,’ 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


h R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They s@pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
masucation. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


QROLAPSUS ANI and PILES.— 

BAILEY’s IMPROVED APPARATUS for Pro- 
lapsus Ani and Piles is extremely light, eas.ly adapted, 
and admitted to be the most effectual instrament used 
for the re'ief of these complaints—W. H. BALLEY 











Wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, EC. 


aud SON, 418 Oxford street, London. 


proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust or rain, Que Guinea; * 





UVENILE CLOTHING. 

_ _E. MOSES ard SON respectfully call attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical, 

This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be found e great convenience for ladies and 
children. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
e “KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at K. MOSES and SON'S, 





UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“WINDSOR” and “SPANISH” SUITS, ready- 
made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
e “ HARROW " and “BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready- 
made, Or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KERTCH” and “ETON” SUITS, ready-made, 
or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“WINDERMERE” and “OXFORD” SUITS, 
ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING, 
“CAMBRIDGE” and “CAPRERA” SUITS, 


ready-made, or made to order, at FE. MOSES and SON'S, 

5 Uvestes CLOTHING- 
e “OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at KE. MOSES and SON'S, 
Ready-inade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Ciasses, 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
Aldgate. 

















Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 5 Hart street. 
Tottenham Court road Branch, 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOSES and SON’S 
e@ Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset uutil Saturday Evening at suuset, when busi- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returred. 

List of prices, with Rules for Seif-measurement} 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “The Tercen- 
tenary; or, the Three Hundredth Birthday of William 
Shakespeare,” gratis and post free. 


\HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra. 
‘‘The most perfect-fitting shirt made,"—Odserver. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in- 
structions for self-meusurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


rok? = EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS ot the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for makiag Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, 
Londou, .C, 














rm wO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia si'ver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writin 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto, The ten guinea silver-fitt 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea \. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
$3 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & INDIA OUTFITS. 
and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherche STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


CHRISTIAN 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Orna:nents, in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 

ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LANGE 

SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 

BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 

at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 

mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have teuded to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished iu this country. Porta- 

ble Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Show.rs, £3 to £5 12; 

Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 

13e. 3d. to 51s. 6d. A Jarge assortment of Gas Furnace, 

Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 

baths. Toilet Ware iu great variety, from 153. 6d. to 


45s. the set of three. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from I11:.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, titted with Dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 143. 6d.- each; and Cots, from 
15-. 6d. each; handsome Ornamen'‘al Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in grext variety, from £2 13s. 61. to £29, 


Vy ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 ILllustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roum, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, anu 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New 
man yard, London. 


“I WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


“rPhis is so much nicer than the one I 

have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the CuEaP Imirations of Harper T'welve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker,and more thoroughly then by the ordi- 
nary old-fashioned, wrist-straining, and clothes-destroy- 
ing process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents every- 
where. Price Thirty Shillings, carriage free trom the 
Manufactory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, K., if a Post- 
office order be forwarded for the amount. 











REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 

by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Suld ty 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 28lv., 
and upwards, 

Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 








CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.--Before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir W. P, WOOD.—On January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor aud Dis- 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORUDYNE— 
Gee Zimes, Janunry 12, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active priuciple, 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the original 
end genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S = CHLOKODYNE.” CHLORUDYN&K, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospi 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most eltica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Kheumatism, &c., and 10 house or home should 
be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
dotile. Sule Manutacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 Great Rusrell street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in botiles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 











|rAHE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that this Company 
will COMMENCE BUSINESS at their New Premises, 
COWPER'S COURT, Cornhil!, on the 16.h May instant. 
4 Clement’s lane, May 2, 1861. 


GoutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Ageuts. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 





| Ps NDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
Annual Meeting, 1864. 

The Rey. James Drummond, B.A., of Manchester, will 
preach the Annual Sermons on behalf of this Society on 
SUNDAY, the 8th of MAY next, in the morning at 
LITTLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL (service to 
commence at a quarter-past E even), and in the evening 
at the UNITARIAN CHURCH, HACKNEY (service to 
commence at Seven). 

A collection will be made after each service. 

A Train which leaves Camden Road Station at 6.32 
reaches Hackney at 6.45. 

Tue ANNUAL MEETING will be held at RADLEY'S 
HOTEL, Bridge street, Blackfriars, on the following 
eveuing, Monday, 9th May, 

The Rey. J. P. Malleson in the chair. 
The Chair to be taken at half-past Six precisely. 








WINE.—Cockburn’s Ports, 40s. ; 
Sherrics, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxtord street, W. 
Export anp Botrrninc Vautts—15 John 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 


Street, 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY yv. 
. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
iL. Whisky.” 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
\ ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatr, 
having subjeed this Mustard to a rigorous 
miscroscopicul examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trale Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassail’s Re port. 
$8 ld by all Grocers, &c , throughout the kingdom. 
Taytorn Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, NE. 


DELICATE 





| he ESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Maunutuctured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3:., 
5s., aud 10s.each. Pepsiue Lozenges in boxes at 2s. bd. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 





URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quaiity, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassali’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Puiveyors to the Queen’ 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmey 


(COUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISIICS SHOW THAT 50,000 
PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 
Respiratury Organs, Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and 
winter seagon, With a supply of KEATING's COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the Virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cvugh or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d, 
43. 6d., and 10s. 64. each, by Tuomas Kearine, Chewist, 
19 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. ftecuil by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in tue World. 





A “—:- «-. 
HE NEW CLUB (Limited),—p 
4 rated under the Companies’ Act of le 
ge the ~~ “ — shareholder to the omomt a 
is shares. upital, £150,000, in 3 0: e ad 
of £50 each. in 9,900 shares, and bonds 
CuargMan—TLhe Right Hon. Lord MUSKERRy 
jn ass 360 Directors, : 
apt. Addison, 36 Cavendish square Ini 
Service Club. alien inns Junior Unites 
Lord George Beauclerk, 113 Piccadilly 
Navy Club. ee 
Major-General Downing, 
Par 
Lord Nigel Kennedy, Montrose House, 
a. W. W. Knollys, Brook's Club. 
Viscount Malden, 39 Lowndes street, and White’ 
alten, V Lovate , te's Club, 
Lord Muskerry, Springtield Castle, mrt hen 
street. . asain Upper Wimpole 
BANKERS—The Union Bank, Charing cro 
Pall Mali east, °°" Branch, 4 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—33 Pall Mall, §,\v 
Notwithstanding the vast demand for the eo 
“exclusiveness afforded by Clubs, there ree tie 
actual increase in their number. The result is, ad > 
sion to any existing Club has become almost an tne 
sibility, the names of more than 12,000 gentlemen bein, 
inscribed on the books as Candidates for merabership 
while the annual vacancies do not exceed as many hu 3 
dreds. Itis therefore proposed to supply this want by 
founding a Club in the immediate viciuity of Pall Mall” 
Prospectuses and forms of application for members, 
may be obtainel of the Secretary, at the prea 
offices of the club, 33 Pall Mail, ray 
© isle MAN FINANCIAL Associa. 
TION (Limited). ; 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 2), 000 Shares of £50 each, 
First issue 10,000 Shares. : 
@ Directors. 
GEORGE P, KITSON, Esq., Chairman, 
Peter Hermaun Berndes, | Michael Nassif, Esq. 
: | William M. Nei!l, Es}. 
| John Rogerson, Esq. 
Hon. Ricuard Tuomas Roy. 


and Army ang 
36 Gloucester terrace, Hyde 


Petersham, §.w 





Esq. 

Johu Cheetham, Esq. 
J. Lewis Farley, & 
George F. Holroyd, Esq. ley. 

William M’Andrew, Esq. William Tabor, Esq., MP. 
Bankers in Lonpoxn—Tie Imperial Bank. 
PaRIS AND MARSEILLES —The Continental Bank Cor. 

poration. 

This Association is prepared to transact financial basi- 
ness generally, and more especially in connection with 
the Ottoman Impire, 

To receive deposits on terms to be agreed upon. 






To make advances 0. approved securities. 
To effect the purchase and sale of Shares, stocks, &, 
and to negotiate loaus and concessions, 
Allcommunications to be addressed to the Exeoutive 
Couunittee. 
By order, 











G. P. KTISON, Chairman, 
J. W. LAMBERT SMITH, Secretary, 
Offices, 8 Finch lane, Tureadneedle street, E.C, 
Tes DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited), 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
DANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Ailiance Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Unioa Bank of 
London, 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upou negotiable security, 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, aud for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, 
G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 
The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
hereby give notice that in accordance with the Act, the 
Third Cali of £2 10s. per share is payab‘e on or before 
Monday, the 22nd May, 184, at the Union Bank of 
Loudon, Princes street, Mausion House, London, or at 
Messrs. Giyn, Mills, and Co., 65 Lombard street, London. 
It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to pre- 
seut the same to the Bankers at the time of making pay- 
meut, in order to have the receipt properly filled up. 
The Five per Ceut. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
March and on the 1st of September in each year—By 
order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, lith April, 18d4. 
£1,000 1 case or pears, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
lujury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at tiome, may be secured by au Aunual 
Payment of £3 Lo the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, Lonvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Prompily and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Siations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
KEGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act uf Parliament, 15d. 


GENTLE COURSE of PARRS 
LIFE PILLS will elear from the body ali hurtful 
unpurilies, improve th: digestive powers, aud restore tue 
whole nervous system toa state of health and coufort. 
—May be had of any « hemist. 
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ASTERN EXCHANGE BANK 


(Limited). 
ith limited liability under the Compaties’ 
Ineorporated wi Act, 1862. 
ital, £2 009,000, in 100,000 Shares, of £20 each. First 
Cape $0,000 Shares. “ mets 
i lication of £1 per Share. urther pay- 
Deposit = oa, £2 per Share. First call, not 
pared oe £2, not less than one month after allotment. 
Forther calls, not exceeding £2 10s, per Share, at in- 
tervals of not less than three months. 
It is vot intended to call up more than £10 per Share, 
DIRECTORS. 


George M. Bowen, Esq. (Thomas Manning and Co.), 


ol. 
Tomas Chilton, Esq. 


1. 
omber, Esq. (Edward Comber and Co.), 
sind © (Comber, Son, and Co., Bombay). 
Robert Dirom, Esq. (Dirom, Davidson, and Co.), 
Liverpool (Dirom, Hunter. and Co,, Bombay). 
Chas. Edward Dixon, Esq., Liverpool (Dixon Brothers 
gud Co., Alexandria). See 
William James Fernie, Esq. (Fernie, Brothers, and Co.), 


(Holderness and Chilton), Liver- 


erpool. 
patrick Hunter, Esq. (Browne, Hunter, and Co.), Liver- 


ward Lawrence, Esq. (Edward Lawrence and Co.), 
Liverpool (Lawrence and Co., Bombay). 
Andrew Malcolmson, Esq. (J. and D. Maleolmson and 
Co,), Liverpool. 
BANKERS. 


Liverpool.—The National Bank of Liverpool. 
London.—The National Bank. 
Ireland —The Branches of the National Bank. 
Manchester—Union Bank of Manchester. 
Leeds.—London and Northern Bank. 
Glasgow.—Mercantile and Exchange Bank. 
SoLIcrrors. 
Messrs. Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace, Liverpool. 
BRoKeERs. * 
iverpool.—Messrs. Thomas Tinley and Sons. 
Dnden.—Albert Ricardo, Esq., 11 Angel court. 
Manchester.—Messrs. Shore and Kirk, 14 St, Ann's 
uare. 
” Secretary—A. F. Pelly, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—17 Brown's buillings, Exchange, 
Liverpool. 





PROSPECTUS. 

The Eastern Exchange Bank (Limited), is formed to 
supply a want which has been long felt, and its value 
will be immediately recognized. 

Although Liverpool enjoys an insmense export ani 
import trade, and is the port through which the valuable 
manufactures of Lancashire and Yorkshire pass, it has 
not a single bank connected with the Mediterranean, the 
East Indies, China, or Australia. 

The exports of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures to the above countries for the year 1863 
amounted to about £40,000,000, and by far the greater por- 
tion was shipped from Liverpool, whilst the produce 
received in return into Liverpool was of a value of 
upwards of £60,000,000, making a total of £10),000,000 
sterling. 

Whilst London has upwards of fifiy banks, with 
branches in different countries, established for the pur 
pose of affording every facility in exchange transactions, 
there is n> bauk of this description, with its head- 
quarters in Liverpool, connected with the East. 

The profitable nature of exchange business is well 
known, aud the practice which has become so general 
of attaching bills of lading to bills of exchange renders 
this the safest description of banking business, 

Some evidence of the safety and profitable character 
ofthe business is afforded by the present value of the 
under-mentioned banks, whose chief sources of profits 
are in connection with exchange operations, 








Paid-up Present 
per Share. Price. 
Agra and United Service Bank £50 £145 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
London, India, and China...... 25 70 
Oriental Bank Corporation ..... 25 69 
Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia amd China ............ 20 41 
Bank of Australasia.. cccce «6 74 
Imperial Ottoman Bank......e000 1) 21 
Bank of New South Wales...... 20 57 


The Eastern Exchange Bank (Limited) will have its 
head-quariers in Liverpool. Branch banks will be 
formed in the first instance at Alexandria, Bombay, Cal- 
Cutta, China, an Au-tralia, and as the busiuess develops 
at other places, 

The Directors of the Eastern Exchange Bank will 
make arrangements fur Loudon business, constituting a 
first-class Lonion bauking agency on mutually advan- 
tageous terms. 

_The business of the Bank will chiefly cons'st in nego- 
tiating mercantile bills of exchange, grantiug dratts, in 
hegotiating and collecting bills payable at places where 
the Bank has branches or agencies. It will issue circu- 
lar notes and letters of credit; will undertake the pur- 





chase and sale of securities, the receipt of dividends, and 

effect remittinces between the several places, including 

a. at which its ageuciesand branches will be estab- 
ed. 


_The Bank is founded under “The Companies’ Act, 
1862,” whereby the respeetive liability of each share- 
holder is limiied to the amount of his shares. 

There wil! be no fee for promotion, the remuneration 
of the Directors will be tixed by the shareholders at each 
annual meeting, aud the preliminary expenses will be 
Confined to indispensable outlay. 

The Articles of Association lie at the office of the 
Soliciters for inspection. 

Applications for shares must be accompanied with a 
banker's receipt for £1 per share. 

Iu case the amount so paid should exceed £3 per 
share ou the number of shares allotted, the surplus will 
be returned ; but if it should fall short, the balance 
must be paid within seven days after notice of allot- 
ment, or in default the allotment will be cancelled and 
the deposit forfeited. 

M » allotment be made the deposit will be returned 
ull, 


1 


Applications for shares may be sent through tke 
solicitors or brokers of the Company, from whom forms of 
application may be had. 


Form OF APPLicaTion. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Eastern Exchange Bark 
(Limited). 
GentiemMen,—Havinyg paid to the Bankers of the 
above-named Company the sum of £ » I hereby 
request that you will allot me Shares in the said 
Company, and I agree to awent such share:, or any 
smaller uumber that may be allotted to me, and to 
become a member of the Company; and I authorize you 
to place my name on the Register of Members iu respect 
of the Shares to be allotted to me, and I agree to be 
bound by all the conditions aad regulations contained in 
the memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company. I further authorize you to forward by post 
to my address as below the Certificate for any Shares 
which may be allotted to me. 
Dated this day of 
Nime in full ....... 
Firm (if any)....... evere 
Business or Profession .. 
Place of Business........ 
Reskdened .occcccsccccccccccsescce 


ASTERN EXCHANGE BANK 
(Limited).—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 
the LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be 
clused this day, SATURD LY, 7th May. 
LACE, BANNER, GILL, and LACE, 
Solicitors to the Company. 
17 Brown's buildings, Liverpool, May 7, 1364. 


» 1834.00 








COTTISH and UNIVERSAL 
FINANCE BANK. 

To be incorporate | under the Limited Liability Act. 
Capital, £1,090,000 with power to increase to £5,000,000. 
20,009 Shares, of £59 each. 

First issue, 10,000 Shares. £1 on application, £4 on 
allotment, and £5 iu three months. 
It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 
Tn the event of no allotment of Shares being made the 
deposit money will be returned in full. If more Shares 
are appliel for than are atlottel the surplus of the 
deposit money will be applied to the payment due on 
allotment. 
Prospectuses and forms of application for Shares may 
be ob:ained of the Brokers and at the offices of the 
Company. Home, Foreign, and Colonial Contracts. 
Head offices, London and Glasgow, with branches in Paris 
and New York. 
More than half the capital being already subscribed 
for the list will remain open only a few days; and by a 
resolution of the Board the whole of the remaining 
shares will be allotted in strict order of application, 
pro rata. 
By the constitution of the Association, the Directors 
are not to be paid for their services until the Share- 
holders shall have received 7 per cent. dividend out of 
the profits, thus pledging their own remuneration on the 
success of the Company. 
Directors. 
William Crosskill, Esq. (William Crosskill and Sons, 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers). 
Henry Frederick Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and 
Sons, Bankers and Army Agents). 
George Grant, Esq., late Sub-Treasurer to the Bombay 
Government. 
Cyrus Legg, Ksq., Director of Mereintile Union Tnsur- 
ance Company. 
A. Rosselli, Esq. (Mesrs. Rosselli Brothers), Merchant, 
Rood lane. 
Angelo Usiglio, Esq., Merchant, Greit Tower street. 
Charles Wells, Esq., Shipowner, Director of London and 
Provincial Marine Insura ice C nmpany. 
Chalmers Izett Paton, Esq. (Hugh Paton, 9 Princes 
street, Edinburgh). 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
Tae Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, London, 
Brokers. 
Lowellin A. Crowley, Msq., 3 Copthall Chambers, Lon- 
dgn. 
Meus. Macmullum and Sidey, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
J. Perry, Birminglram. 





Soricrtons. 
Messrs. Mayhew, 26 Carey street, Lincoln's inn fields, 
London. 

AuDITors. 
Charles Smith an1 Sous, New Broal street, E.C. 
Tempogary Orrices—61 Cornhil!, and 126 Bishopsgate 
street, Londoa. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The success attained by the Créiit M>bilier of Paris 
has recently led t» the establishment of somewhat 
similar institutions in London, their introduction meet- 
ing with marked success, as is evidenced by the large 
dividends paid to their shareholders, and increased 
value of the shares, such increase being from 100 to 200 
per cent. on the amount paid. 
The fact that Scotland, notwithstanding the magn itude 
and rapid increase of her commarce, has no institution 
of the kiud coutemplated, has suggested to the projectors 
of the present Company the formation of an institution 
founded on similar principles to the Crédit Mobilier of 
Paris, but embracing a larger field for its operations. 
Tue progress of Scotland has been greater during late 
years than that attained by any other country in the 
world; statistics of suipbuilding on the Clyde alone, 
during the year 1363, show that 171 vessels, with an 
aggregate tonuage of 124,0) tons, were launched, while 
3,143 sailing ships, with an aggregate tonnage of 
350,956 tons, entered the river in the same year; but 
this number has b2en exceedel by the steamers, which 
reached the large number of 10,555, having an aggregate 
tonnage of not less than 1,035,982 tons. 
One of the great advantages of this establishment will 
bea that Scotch houses can negociat» their foreign bills 
through the medium of this estab!ishment, this depar:- 
ment being one of the most profitable in banking 
business. 








The Directors have succeeded in completing a range- 
ments for the purchase of the well known established, 
and profitable business of Messrs. D. Nathan and Co., 
of Cornhill, Lona@on, bullion and exchange bankers (who 
take a lage responsibility in the Company), upon such 
terms #nd conditions as will be satisfactory to the s!\are- 
holders, the payment of the purchase-money being made 
entirely in shares of the Company. Arrangements 
have also been made for the transfer upon equelly fa- 
vourahle terms of the business of N Moutea ix @ Fils, 
Palais Royal, Paria, bullion and exchange bankers, long 
known as the oldest and most extensive establishment 
of the kind in France, and now carried on by Victor 
Monteaux, their successor, who will retain a cousiderable 
Share interest in the Company. 

‘The contracts for the transfers of the above lie at the 
office of the Solicitors for inspection. 

These arrangements will constitute a nucleus, and 
enable the Directors at once to commence Operations, as 
they enter upon a valuable connection of many years’ 
standing, and embracing a very large number of fo-e'gn 
correspondents. 

The objects proposed to be effested by the Company 
are— 

1. To receive money at call or on deposit for fixed 
terms, and the ordinary business of bankers. 

2. To graut temporary or permineut loans on ap- 
proved public securities or private uadertakings of ua- 
doubted merit and known solidity. 

3. To make advances on merchandise and dock and 
other warrants, on title-deeds of property in possession 
or reversion for any temporary purpose, on contracts for 
carrying out or the finishing of works, or any other 
securities where their safety is unquestionable and the 
ben fit to the Company sufficiently advantageous. 

4. The purchase and sale of the precious metals in all 
their forms. The Company will be enabled, by its faci- 
lities and conneetions, to import and export bu lin, and 
to deal in foreign coins and bank-uotes on an exteusive 
scale, 

5. By means of the Paris branch it is proposed to 
undertake the shipment of silver to the Est vid 
Marseilles, which can be doue at a considerable saving 
of expense and time. 

6. The business transacted by the issue of sma’l biils 
aud letters of credit fur the convenience of travellers 
and emigrants is incredible. Remittances from Amer- 
ica to Ireland alone amount to several millions sterling 
Per annum, By atfording the same fav.lities to the 
English, German, and French populati«n of Americs 
itis confidently anticipated that most proiiable business 
can be done. 

7. To negociate approved foreign or inlunl bills, t» 
transmit funds in specie and in bills or otherwise, t> 
any foreign state, aud to arrange purchases or sales of 
any British or foreign securities at home or aroad. 

8, To cash coupons, and to realize or undertak) the 
managemeut of the dividends on loan or other securities. 
Application for shares to be male to the Secretary, 
at the temporary offices ofthe Company, or the Brokers. 


JOsELLTs ELECTRIC TELEGRAPIL 
COMPANY (Limited), 

Registerel under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act by; 
which the liability of each shareholder is stricti; 
limited t» the amount of his shares, 

Capital, £25),000, of whieh £25,000 forms tke original 

capital of the Company. 

Present issue, £225.00, in 22,500 shares of £10 each. 

Deposit, £1 per share on application, and £1 on allot. 

ment. Calls of £2 each at inte: vals of nx less than 

two months, 

CuainmMas—The Rigit Hon. Ea of Shrewsbury aud 

Talbot. 
Bankers. 
London—The Agia aud United Service B mk. 
Manchester—Manchester and Sa!ford Bank. 
BRokeRs. 

Londoa—Measrs. Johnson, Longden, and Co., 22 Tokeu- 

house yard. 

Liverpool—Messrs. Taunton and Co, 

Manchester—T. Warner, Esq. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—James Gutteres, Esq. 

Orrices—7 Angel court, City ; 2a Victoria street, Man- 

chester; 2 Dale street, Liverpool. 


PROseLLts ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the SHAR’ 
LIST of this Company will CLOSE for London oa 
SATURDAY, the 7th inst, and for the Country on ths 
14th, By order, 

J. GUTTERES, Secretary (pro tem ) 
7 Angel court, Loudon, E.C., May 3, 1864. 


PRONELLTs ELECTRIC TELEGRAP IL 
COMPANY (Limited). 
THE CHALLENGE. 
OMice of the Telegraphic Jouraal, 5 Suffolk lane, E.C., 
May 5th, 1864. 
To the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Chairman of the Bonelli Telegraph Company (Limi- 
ted). 
My Lord—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to say 
that-having been duly appo nted electrical referee by the 
Bonelli Company, I was present at what should have 
been the competitive trial between the Boneili and 
Hughes’ instruments. I have no hesitation in sayin, 
that L consider the work done by the Bonelli instrumenc 
conclusively proved ali that has been stated in its favour. 
Extraordinary, however, as was the rapidity and precision 
both of type-setting ani transmission on that day, the 
public work done on Monday during and after heavy 
rain was still more satisfactory; the eorrectuess on 
Saturday was absolute, aud the large amount of general 
messages, a8 well as the steadily increasing business of 
the Company, attested by the returns, afford ample evi 
deuce thut in this the essential — of telegraphy, the 
ordinary work is not wanting. am preparing a report 
of my ahesvantionn in whicn I shall have occasion t» 
notice many other exce lent points in the s)stem, but I 
feel bound to say that I saw none with which I s-e 
reason to find fault, the necessity for the use of live wires 
being, in my opinion, fully compensated by the im- 
mense advautage: secured.—I am, my Lo 
Your Lordship's obedient servant, 
(Signed) OWEN ROWLAND, 
Electrician to the Telegraph Commitu @ 
of the Board of Trade. 
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SELECT LIBRARY. 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


M° DIE’S 


This Library was Established in 1842, in order t» pro- 
mote the widest possible circulation of the best Books in 


every department of Literature. 


From its commencement greet care has been taken to 
render the Library in every way worthy of the cordial 
30o0ks of every 
shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest have 
and in cases where the demand has 


encouragement of all classes of readers 


been freely added; 
been general, hundreds, and in some instances thousands, 


of copies of the choicer Works have been provided for 


the use of Subscribers. 


Revised Lists of Works recently aided to the Library, 


and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 


are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 


application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 


For a Constant Succession of the best New Books, as 


they appear. 
OnE GUINEA TO ONE 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Caantes Epwarp Munre, New Oxford street, London ; 





y Office—1 King street, Cheapside. 
ablishments—Cross street, Manchester : and 
Temple street, Birmingham, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS ON SALE. 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and 
others, are respectfully invited to apply for the MAY 
LIST of WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE'S LIBRARY 
for Sale. 


Branch EF 





This List contains more than One Thousan1 Works of 


the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current 
prices, 
Cartes Enwarp Monre, New Oxford street, London; 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 

Branch Estab'ishments—Cross street, Manchester ; and 
Temple street, Birmingham. 


R OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
v COVENT GARDEN. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Extra Night.—On Monday next, May 9, 
LE PROPHETE. 
On Tuesday next, May 10, 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLITA. 
Grand Extra Night.—On Thursday next, 
LES HUGUENOTS. 
On Saturday next, May 14, 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
Extra Night.—On Monday, May 16, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Commenes at half-past Figh Pit tickets, 7s.; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 61., and 5s.; Amphi- 
theatre, 2a. Gd. 


NBS: MACRE READY will git give e DRAMA- 
TIC RECITALS at the QUEEN'S CONCERT 
R OOMS, Hanover square. on the Evenings of May 10th, 
12th, 17th, and 29th, and Morning of the 28th. 
Stalls, 4s. ; umreserved seats, 28. 6d.; admission, 1:.; 
tickets to be obtained at the Rooms; 


also at Mr. Mit- 
chell’s Royal Library; at Messrs. Cramer and Wood's; 
and oth 


; musiesellers and libraries, 
PRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The ELEVENTH ANNOAI EXHIBITION of 
TICTURES, the contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.—Admission 1s.; 
catalogue 6d. 


7G YPTIAN HALL, PICCADIL LY. 
1, Now on view, ‘CROMWELL with his FAMILY,’ 
painted by Charles Lucy. Open from Ten till Five. 


RS PTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

»w on view, Selous’ Great Picture of “The 
CRUCIFIXION ” (16 feet by 10) containing 300 figures, 
the City of ancient Jerusalem, with its Temple, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives. and the 
scenery round about. Mr. John Bowden's DESCRIP. 
TIVE LECTURE at Twelve, Two, and Four daily. Open 
from Ten till Five. 


7 GYPT IAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

y Now on view, Carl Werner's Thirty Origina 

Drawings of “ JE RU SALEM, BETHLEHEM, and the 
HOLY PLACES.’ Open from Ten till Five. 


| ek ee 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

The Christian A'legory of “ The Kuight watching his 

Armour.”—Occasionally the Ghosts of Shakespeare— 

The Ghost of the Diving Bell. Heinke’s patent 

diving dress—The Lilliputian Ghost, a few inches high, 





May 12, 


























Huxprep GuIneas PER ANNUM, 


mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“ To those who delight in the exercise of their 





written reflections will be a welcome boon, and t 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem ries.”"—Sun, 
20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


London: F. Prrmay, 


inte l- 
lectual powers, these very thoug ghtfal and beautifully- 


of many 


NEW NOVEL, 











Just published, crown 8yo., price 53., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEP 


Parker, DD, of Cavendish Chapa Mauchester. 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 


| | IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Phen 
4 

| 

| 

| 


: There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no di 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to tl 
mark.”—Biitish Standard. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


| by the WwW 
o- | xy the AUTHOR of “TWIC 
| At all the Lib ols E Lost. 
| all the Librar —, 13s. leap. 8¥0. cloth, 
“7 INNETS TRI AL,’ By § 
he 4 Author of “ Twice Lost.” &., &e. ‘ M,, 
Virtve Brorners and C»,,1 Amen Corner, 
a] 3GH: . 
|: RANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from 
| the Life of a Private Pupil By FP. B. Sy 
Esq. Cheap edition, boards, 28. Gd. ; “cloth, Be, Teed 
nH) with 3) Iustrations, by Geor; Cruiks a; 


hank. 8yo, clock 


Vintve 3nOTHERS and Co., oT Amen Corner, 
8- 
10 LE WIS ARUNDE L; or, the Railroad of of 


Life. By F. KE. Smepury, Es Auth 
Fairlegh.” Cheap edition, 3s. bor oa 4s, cloth; on at 





Now ready, cloth, price 93, frex by post. 
rNHE TWO WORLDS, the Natural an 
_ the Spiritual, theirintimate connection and relatio 
Illustrated by examples and testimonies, Ancient ar 
Modern, by Tuomas Brevior. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


li lustra ations by H. K. Browne (Pi 1iz), 8¥o. cloth, 235, 
Virtugr bRoruers and Co., 1 Amen Corner, 





Se eee a 
d HARRY | COVERDALE’S COURT. 
n. SHIP, and WHAT CAME of it. By Fea 

ad | SuepLey (Frank Fairlegh). Post 8vo., 23. 6d. wKE. 
33. 6d. cloth ; or, with Ilustrations by H 

8vo. cloth, 163, ———— Browne, 











Two vols , cloth, red edges, price 14s. 
PIRITUAL MEDITATIONS 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR. 
Evening Prayers. By the Revs. T. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


for 
With Morning and 
and D. G. GOYDER. 


VIRTUE Brorne rs and Co. 


(\LD FOREST RANGER (the); on or, 
Wild Sp orts of India on the Neilgherry Hills the 
Jungles, aud the Plains. By Major Watrer{ - 
of Skipness. New edition, with Ilustrations 
Post 8ve., cloth, 8s. 


1 Amen corner, 


AMP) BELL, 
OL Steel, 





revise 


NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY an 
Book of 
By the Rev. 


early portions of the Genesis 


examined and explained, 


. Prospects of the Confederates. 
. Pompeii. 
. The l:mpire of Mexico. 


Sir Willam Napier. 
+ Siakspeare 


and his Sonnois. 


OHH gotet 


uncil Judgment, 
Joun Murray, an yemarle street. 








Will be publis! red on the 13t May. 
No. IL, of 


CONTENTS. 








1. Domestie Missions. 

2. Bishop Colenso on the Creation and the Flood. 
3. Seotch Religious Liberality. 

4. Religion in Italy in 18 +4. 

5. Miscellanea Theologica. 

6. Notices of Books. 

7. Ecclesiastical Cur nicle. 


Yo be had through any Bookseller. Advertis 


| lishers. 


GREEN, and Sow, 
Noraate, 


London: WHITFIELD, 
W.c.; Witniams and 
Covent Garden, W.C. ; 





Hunter (H.R.H. Prince 
from the statue by Mrs. 


M. W. Turner, 
Arthur), by E. 
en 
The literary contributions include :—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S A., illustrated -The 
Works of W. Mulrez ady, R.A.—A Walk in South Wales, 
illustrated by Birket Foster —History of Caricature and 
of Grotesque in Art, by T. Wright, a resco 
Painting—Photo- Sculpture, ill ustrated—The I exhibition 
in Dublin—New Freseo by E. M. Ward, R.A. —Monument 
Charles Baxter, by James Dattorne, illustrated—Alinanack 
to H.R.H. the late Prinze Consort—British Artists— 
of the Month, illustrated from Designs by W. Harvey— 
Art-Work in May, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, MA— 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, &c., &e. 
London: James S. Vireve, 26 Ivy lane. 


R. A.—The 
W. Stodart, 





Owing to the insertion, ata late hour, of several names, 
the advertisement iu our last issue about the Working 
Moon's Club and Institute Conf-rence contained an 
e-ror. The sentences should have been as follows:— 
* Programmes to be had on application.” “Un the 12th 
May a Conversazione,” &e. 

CONFERENCE of Persons interested 

in WORKING MEN'S CLUBS and INSTITUTES 
will be held on the 10ch, IL h, and 12ch MAY, at the 
WHITTINGTON CLUB, LONDON. 





in Professor Pepper's Naw Ghost Lecture Entertain- 
ment (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors). 
Lecture by J. L. King, Fsq., on “Some of the Aquatic | 
Insects and their Transformations.” M*. G. W. Jester’s 
Ventriloquial Entertainment. “A D-eam in the Poly 

technic,” Reader, Gaston Murray, Esq , the music by E. 
Frewin, Fs8q., and select band. Open 12 to 5, ani 7 to 
= , to the whole, 13, Saturday Mornings, 

% Od. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT) 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, | 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. | 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither | 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- ; 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great | 
protection against accidental fires. j1 
Whitechapel road, London, F. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


} Cl 


| Thoms Hughes, Esq.. 
| Rev. 


| the Office 


The Fari of Lichfield, the Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P, 
the Lord Lyttelion, J. 8. Pakingion, Es,,aud the Dean 
of Chichester, are expected to preside. 

A CONVERS AZION will be held on the 12th May, 
at7 p.m.. the Right Hon, Lord LYTTELTON in the | 
air, The Earl of Lichfield, the Marl of Shaftesbury, 
the Bishop of London the Dein of Cuichester, S.r John 
Pakington, Birt., M.P., the Hon. W. I°. Cowper, M.P., 
the Hon. and Rev. 8S. Best, the 
the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B, the Hon. 





W. Arthur, 





| C. P. Villiers, M P,, G. J. Gosehen, K-q., M.P., and W. 
Ewart, E«q., M.P., also inte ii being present. S-veral | 
Working Meu will briefly address the meeting. Masic 


of the Working Men’s College, 

of the Albert Chor.an! of Working Men's Clubs and 

Institutes. Tea and coifee in the Conference-room. 

Tickets of Admission to the Conference (entitling to 

Sag ot the proceedings), 5s., aud to the Conversazione, 
s. €d, may be had with prograinme On application at 

of the Uuioa, 15) Surimd. 

HENRY SOLLY (Secretary). 


by Members of the Cuoir 


Now ready, demy Svo., price 53., the secoud edition 


y At h t d pD* 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 


critically 
E. D. RENDELL. 


London: F. Prt mas, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
te: QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CCXXX., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTeyrs 


then THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, a 
Jour: al of Religious Thought and Life. 


ements 
and publications for review should be sent to tho pub- 


173 Strand, 
li Henrietta street, 
and at 20 South Frederick street, 


and Co 


Virrve Brorners 
PORQUETS FRENCH EDUCA. 
TIONAL WORKS, 

DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de 'ZCOLIER FR 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight 
3s. 6. 

DE PORQUET'S 


,1 Amen rae 














FIRST FRENCH 
BOOK; or, Lives of Celevrated C hiliren. 
planatory Notes. 23.61. 

DE PORQUET’S FRENCH-EN GLIS!T and ENGLISH. 
FRENCH POCKET-DiCLIONARY. 4s. 6d, bound, 


READING. 
With Ex. 





London: Simpxin, MAnsHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scuolissic Agency, 24 Oakiey 
square, N.W 
Now ready, the 3: ith Th jusand, Post Svo., price 75.61. 
GOYERS MODE RN HOUSEWIFE, 

Comprising Reesip's for tae Economic and 
Judicious Pr par ition of Kivery Meol of the day, and for 


the Nursery aud Sick Roon. By the late Atexis 
Soyer. With Illusurations on wood, &e. 

“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.’ —ZLancet. 

Also, by the same Author. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth EF lition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

London: Simpxin, MAnsuaui, end Co. Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





23. Gl. Se 


Ninth edition, feap. wed; or 33, cloth. 
fi HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the C wses, Progress, 
and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Langs, Nerves Limbs, and Skin; and 
of their Treat-ment by Water and other Hyygenic Means, 


Edinburgh. Manchester : Jounson and Rawsoy, | By James Maxpy Guity, M.D., L.RC.S., and F.RP.S 
Market street. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S8. London, &e. 
an ar o c “Dr. Gully has published a large aud elaborate work 
r VHE AR | -JOl RN AL for M ly (price on the Senet Gane which is, we think, the best treatise 
_ 23, 6d.) con:ains Three Illustrations on Steel, | on the subject that has yet ap; @ wed."—Westminster 
viz.:—Puck and the Fuiries, by G. Lizurs, afer R. | Review. 
Daddi—View of the Orvieto, by S. Bradshaw, after J. “Dr. Gally’s book is evidently written by a well- 


educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scieutitic that we have seen ou hydropathy.”"—Atheneum. 
“Of all the expositions which have been published 
respecting the Water Cure, this‘is the most tangible aud 
cowplete."—Literury Gazette. 
Just published, feap. sewed, price 23. 64. 

A GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDRO- 
a THERAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute 
Disease. By James Mansy Guusy, M.D. &e, Author 
of the “ Wacer Cure in Chrouie Disesse.” 
Simpatn, Manrsnmatt, and Co., 


London : Stationers’ 


Hall court, 





Now ready. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERLES. 
No. L. APRIL, 13°4. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Tie Basin of the Upper Ni'e and its Inkabitants. 
2. Strikes and Iuadusirial C p-operation. 
3. Tue Abolition of Religious 1 
4. The Prerogative of Pardon and tie Punishment of 
Death. 
5. New Zealand. 
6. Taine’s History of F 
7. The Philosophiy of Roze 
ConTEMP RARY LITERATL 
phy.—2. Politics, 8 
Scie -—t. History 
Let res. 
London: TR 


2 HE CORNE 


MEMORIAL— "THE B 


Tas WE 





n@lis Literature, 

r Bacon 

L. Tue vlogy and Philos» 
lravels.—. 
betles 


&.— 






iol uz, and 
aud Biography.—5. 





Paternoster row. 


WALL LEWIS 
[ILDER” OF THIS 


ns:—Fine View of 


TRNER and Co., 6) 











DAY, price 4, by post, db, comin " 
tha Cornewall Lewis) Memorial, New Radnor—The 
Roval Academy Ethibition—The Architecture of I idia 


of the New Congregational Charen, 8 arborough 
—Tue Luter or of a Gothic Minster—Struetural Velae ‘of 
Wrought Iron—The Building [: “ 13 — thoof of the Gaill- 
hail, London—Propose | Galeries at Soruwh Kensington 
—Society of Painters in Water Colours—B uldings in the 
City—Dublin - News from Seotlaid —Brisvol Society of 
Architects — Architectural Association—te.— Office, 2 
and all Booksellers. 


—View 





| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| York street, Covent Garden ; 
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— 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


xow READY AT ae THE LIBRARIES. 


JANITA’S ¢ CROSS. By the Author 


of “St Olave’s.” 3 vols. 
«A very charming work, delightful to read aud 
us to be remembered.”—-Sun. 


GRESWOLD. By the Author of 
=, Ferroll.” 2 vols. 

ADELA CATHCART. By George 
MacDonaLD, M.A. 3% 


zhe 1 r he same 
Cathcart is a far 1 exhibition of t an 
ee was visible in ‘David Elginbrod. 


” "STEPFATHER'’S HOME. By 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
Dr, JACOB. By the Author of “ John 
anil” 3 vols. 


«There is much freshness and originality about this 
book. *—Saturday Review. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia. 
B, Epwarps. Second E dition. 3 vols. 

“Jt is not often that we light upon a new novel of so 

much merit and interest as ‘Barbara's History.’ Itisa 
very graceful and charming book, which the world will 

He ”— Times. 

CHEAP EDITION of LES MISER. 
LES. By Victor Hoeo. Authorized English 

ie. Iliustrated by bound. 


NOT DEAD YET- By J.C. Jeaffreson, 


uthor of ‘Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 
. (Just ready. 


Hunst and Brackett, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


"Miliais. 5s. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVING. 
STONE.” 
Now first published. 
TOTICE.—MAURICE DERING, the 
New Novel, by the Author of “Gay Livingstone,” 
is ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s. 
Trxstex Baornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


‘ABEL DRAKE 3 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of : 
WIFE." 
OTICE.—-GUY WATERMAN, the 


New Novel, by the Author of*t Abel Drake's Wife,” 
is ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Trvstzey Baotuens, 18 Catierine street, Strand. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ E EAST LYNNE.” 
This day, at all the Libraries, the Second Edition, in 
3 


0 VO 8. 
REVLYN HOLD. 
&e. 


By Mrs. Woon, 
Author of “ Danesbury House,” “ East Lynne,” 
Tinstey Brotuers, 13 Catherine street, Strand. 














NEW WORK by G. AUGUSTUS SAL A. 
This day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


FTER BREAKFAST; or, Pictures 
Done with a Quill. 
By Georcue Avaustus SALA. 


Tinstry BroTuens, "18 atherine street, Strand. 


CHEAP E DITION of the * SE VE 7 ‘SONS of | 
MAMMON.” 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 6s., uniform with 
“ Lady Audley's Secret.” 
HE SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. 
By Gronce A. Sata, 
Author of “ After Breakfast,” “ Datch Pictures,” &e. 
Also, now ready, uniform with the above, price 6s. 
ELEANOR'S VICTORY. 
LADY AUDLEY's SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
TrxsteyY Brornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Second Kdition, 8vo., price Ls. 
AGNEOPATHY the PHILOSOPITY 
of HEALTH. By Hitierr Perry. 
Ricard Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


Just published, demy 8v»., price 6d. 


ENIUS the GIFT of GOD; a Sermon 


on the Tercenienary of the Birth of William 


\ 











Shakspeare, Preached in the Independent C hapel, 
Stratford-on-Avon, on Sunday, April 24, 1304, by R. 
W. Date, M.A 


Sendens 
Birmingham : 


Hami.toy, Apvams, aud Co 
Hiupson and Son. 

















Just published, 
THE TERCENTENARY; or, the 
THREE HUNDREDTi BIRTHDAY of WIL. 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
By E. MOSS and SON. 
To be had gratis on application at their Establishments, 
= of Minories and Aldgate, New Oxford street and 
fart street, Tottenham Court road and Euston road. 








For BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

hae FAITHFULL 
he “ Victoria Press,” 

‘or the Employment of Women, 

Mm Princes street, Hanover square. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
On Tuesday, the 17th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
GeoRGIANA FuLierton, Author of ‘‘ Ladybird,” &c. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
—|G. P. R. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL, A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. A 


BERNARD MARSH. Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD'S ‘LADY HORNBY'S CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE during the CRIMEAN WAR. I 
EASTERN SHORES of the ADRIATIC in 1863.) 8yo,, with coloured Mdegmetn Sta. peated 
In 8vo., with coloured lithographs, 18s, 


‘The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 
GIUZOT’S MEMOIRS ofa MINISTER | 


SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the best 
of STATE from 184). In 8vo. 14s 


| Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busmpy. In 
WYLDER’S HAND. A Novel. 


3 vols. 
Joseru Surrman Le Fanv. 3 vols. post 8vo. 








By Lady 


In 2 vols. post 8yo. 


By | BELLA DONNA: or, the X before the 


Name. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8yo. 








HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S NEW WORK. 


IN SPAIN: A Narrative of Travel in 1863. 


post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In 











SECOND EDITION. 

Now ready, with Frontispiece, by I. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo., 
BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. 

With Notes. 
By R. N. DUNBAR. 





price 6s. 


“ He has all the feeling of a true poet, and his illustrations are always happy, and often striking.’"—Jforning 
Post. 

“ He gives graceful descriptions of scenes and objects interesting to a large p rtion of the publie."—Observer. 

“Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might have done of the experience he obtained in his t''n 
across the Atlantic. ‘The present author has availed himself of the poetical treasaves, there is no scant measure, 
and with mueh grace and power. The notes are Valuable.’—Morning Herald. 

“ The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes amongst which they were written have been caught 
by the author of these ple: asant poems. ..... The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 


192 Piccadilly. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 1 








New Military and Naval Magauine. 
THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW, 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Will be issued on the First of July next. 





To be had of all Newsvendors in town and country, and at all Railway bookstalls. 


Office : 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 











L. 


Thirteenth E.ition, price 33, 64, 5614 pages. 
THE SCHOOL and OFFICE DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

By Professor Sutitvay, LL.D., 

(Of the Irish Education Board.) 

“ For comp'eteness, accuracy, and cheapness, this D‘c- 
tionary is without a rival.”"—Belfist Mercury. 


of Sallivan's Dictionary, of 200)0 
establishment 


Edin- 


\ I EN E T E K E 
4 A VISION OF A DOOMED CHURCH. 
“Take away her battiements, for they are not the 
Lord’s."—Jcremiah v., 

Cuarman and Harr, 193 Piceadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo., pp. 44, price 1s, 
LETVER to the LAITY of the 
DIOCESE of NATAL. By the Right Rev. J. W. 
D.D., Bishop of Natal, 

Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A 


CoLe> 
Loudon: 


*,* Three Editions 
copies each, have been printed in our 
within the last four years.—BALLaNtTyNs and Co. 
bargh, 1st January, 1854. 

By the same Author. 
The Spelling Book Superseded. 8h Edition, 


with an App-niix containing Proverbs and 
Preeepts (sup plied by Archbishop Whately) 1 4 


S3ist Edition.. - 20 


‘So, 


[NGLISH GR AMM AR for the Use of 
y the Junior C _— sin Schools. By the Rev. Win- | 1, 


LIAM Kirkus, LL. 
P ae One Shilling. * 





London: Lonaman and Co. Liberal discount to | 2, Geography Generalized. 
schools. . 3. Intioduetion to Geography aud History. "G3: 1 
ied Edition pecenecseesensescepevesvevcesee 8h © 
Now ready, price 1s. 4. —_ ish Grammar, with Exercises and Key. 
RGENCY of the VENETIAN h Kditio 1: .....006 emmenessecocssvsoncem Be & 
QUESTION. Translated by Count Caanies | 5. The Literer,; Class Book. 7th ‘E litio on, o 3 6 
ARRIVALENE. With @ Dedication to Lord Hoveuron, The Dictiona-y of Derivations. 9ti ealelo me. 2 0 


dl od 


2al 


and all Book- | 7, Popular Elucation and School keeping. 
Editioa 
*,* The circulation of these books in Ircland, Great 


Britain, and the Colonies, amounts to upwarisot 170,09) 


WitiiuM Ripeway, 19 Piceadilly, W., 
sellers. 














This day is published, price Sixpence 


LETTER on the ADMINISTRATION | 


LA of the PARLIAMENTARY GRANT for the PRO. | C7P1eS Per auttiea. 

MOTION of EDUCATION in GREAT BRITALN. By | | London, Loxowan and Ca.; Dublin, M. and I. Sent 

A ScHOOLMASTER in the Norru. | van; Kuli burgh, Jonun Meyzies ; and old by all Book- 
GROoMBRIDGE and Sons, 5 Paternoster row. | golle 's. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
The HISTORY of OUR LORD, 


as exemplified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs, JAMESON 
and Lady Fasttake. With 81 Etchings aud 201 En- 
gravings. 2 vols. square crown 8yo. 42s. 





2. 
DIARIES of a LADY of 


QUALITY from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
Haywarp, Q.C. Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


3. 
The REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


the Right Hon. B. DisRag.i, M.P. Feap 8vo. 
— : (On Friday next. 


4, 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 
Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, in 1861, 1562, and 1863. ByJ. GILBERT, and G. C, 
Cxunrcuitt, F.G.S. Square crown 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations. Price 21s. [On the 21st inst. 


5. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S 
LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
LETTERS from 1833 to 1847, Translated by Lady 
Watiace. With Notice by H. F. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. Price 5s. each. 


6. 
GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. 


Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. Post 8vo. 
lds, 


CHORLEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 


from the COMMON-PLACE BOOK of the late ARCH. 
BISHOP WHATELY. Edited by Miss WHarTELy. Post 
8vo. (Just ready. 


8. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; with Anno- 


tations. By Rrcnarp Waartety, D.D., late Archbishop 
of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


9. 

BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVI- 
LIZATION. Vol.I. “England and France ” (Fourth 
Edition). 21s. Vol. II. “Spain and Sevtiand” (Second 
Edition). 16s. 


10. 

The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 
and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the “History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Fliza- 
beth.” By J. A.Froupe, M.A. Second Elition. Price 
28s, 


11. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION of Lord 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. In crown 
8vo. Vol. 1., 4s 6d.; Vol. If, 3:. 6d.; and Part VII, 
price 1s, 


12. 

Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 

of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN, Vol, LIL (Nearly ready. 


13. 

APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua. By 
Joun Henry NEwMAN, D.D. In Weekly Parts. 1s. 
each. (Purts I. and III, ready. 

*,* Part I. Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation. 
Part II. True Mode of Meeting Mr. Kingsley. Parts IIT., 
IV., and V., History of my Religious Opinions, May 5, 
12,and 19, Part. VI. Answer in detail to Mr. Kingsley's 
Accusations, May 26. 


14. 
LIFE of the DUKE of WEL- 


LINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. Gieic, M.A. People’s 
Edition, with copious additions from authentic sources. 
Crown 8vo., with Portrait. 5s. 


15. 


LATE LAURELS. By the Author 


of “ Wheat and Tares." 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 


16, 

HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of 
Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. WHyTe MELvILue, 
Author of ‘The Gladiators.” New and cheaper Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. Price 5s. 


17. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 
L. N. Comyn, Author of “Ellice: a Tale.” 3 vols. post 
8yo. (Just ready, 
18. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHI- 
LOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By “A. K. 
H. B.” New and cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol, 
crown 8yo. Price 33. 6d. (In a few days. 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. By the 
game Author. Uniform with theabove. Price 3s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAR- 
SON. Second Series. By the Same. Uniform with the 
above. Price 3s, 6d, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


This day is published, crown 8v9., cloth, 93. 
THE 
COMPETITION WALLAH. 
By G. O, TREVELYAN, 


Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine, with Corrections 
and Additions. 


Macmi.ian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME 
OF 


The Cambritge Shakespeare. 


—— 


Now ready, Vol. IV., 870. cloth, 10s. 6d., containing 
KING JOHN, 
RICHARD IL, 
The Two Parts of HENRY IV., and 
HENRY V. 


7 r 
THE WORKS 
Or 
y r 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
EDITED BY 
Wituram Grorce CiarKE, M.A., 
AND 
Wittiam Apis Wricut, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘* An Edition on a plan which differs altogether from 
that adopted by any—a plan so excellent in itself and so 
well carried out, that we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is likely to be, when completed, the most useful 
one to the scholar and intelligent reader which has yet 
appeared.”—Athenwum, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price One Shilling. 
TTIDW rl 
EVERY GOOD GIFT FROM 
ABOVE. 
A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon on Sunday, April 24, 1864, 
at the Tercentenary Celebration of Shakespeare’s 
Birth. 
By Ricuarp CHENEvIx Trencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


MacMILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





8 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. Gd, 


CLARA VAUGHAN. 
A NOVEL. 


“Tuere is great freshness and vivacity in the way in 
which the story is carried through, and, go far as simply 
keeping up the reader's attention is concerned, it may be 
pronounced as full of materials for amusement as almost 
any novel of the season.” —Saturday Review. 


MacMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





3 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d, 
LESLEY’S GUARDIANS. 


A NOVEL. 
By Crecm Home. 


MacmItian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND 
REBELLION. 


A LETTER rrom HENRY SEWELL, Esq, 
Late Attorney-General of New Zealand, 


THE 


To 


Tue Ricur HonovraBLte Lorp LYTTELTON. 


MacmIixan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


122 Fleer Sraeer, Lonpox. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.'s 
LIST OF NEW Works, — 


New Novel by M. E. Braddon, 


Ou May 10, at all Libraries, in 3 Yols. post 80, 


HENRY DUNBaR 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’s gp 
i Y'S SECRET» 


*«* Subseriters to Circulating Libraries s 


. ; hould gi 
immediate ordeis for this 4 tire 


Work to insure Carly Copies, 


NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT 


BARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


3ls. 6d. 





This day, 2 vols. Svo., with an Original Map, price 39e. 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern. 


MICHEL CHEVALIER, Member of the Insti 
Senator of France. : — _ 


“ Tt appears superfluous to bespeak attenti 
a work. The name of Michel Chevalier, and the tae 
the book, would alone secure for it a cordial rhe 
and a careful reading.”"—Morning Star, March 28 1864 





NEW NOVEL, by Mrs. BENNETT, 
STELLA. By Author of “ The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. (Ready. 


“A sensation novel of the most powerful kindg"— 
Morning Star, March 28, 18¢4. 


SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. 3 vols. post 
Syo. (Ready. 
“The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the style 
clear, pleasant, incisive, and perfectly free from affects. 
tion.”"—Morning Post, March 26, 1364, 





‘** This novel, when Once begun, will be laid down by 
none till the lust page is reached.”"—Atheneum, March 
19, 1864. —- 


DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians, By W. 
H. Davenport Avams. 2 vols. post 8yo. 213, 


[ Ready. 
NEW NOVEL, by AUTHOR of “ WHITEFRIARS,” 


MADELEINE GRAHAM : a Novel of 


Life and Manners. By the Author of “White 
friars," “The City Bauker,” “ Caesar Borgia,” de, 
8 vols. post Svo. 31s. Gd. [ Ready. 


——aee 


“*Madeleine Graham’ is written with considerable 
power. The characters are sketched with a bold hand. 
The story is fuli of incident, and the interest well sus- 
tained from begiuning tu end.”—Morning Post, April i, 
1864, 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 
Tuomas Low Nicuois, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
(This day. 
“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and Awerivan lif. 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen.”"—Suturday Review, 
April 2, 1864, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 
The MAN in CHAINS. ByC-J. Collins. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Early in May. 


London: Jonn MaxweE t and Co., 122 Fleet street. 











NEW NOVEL by “* MANHATTAN.” 
This day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8v0. 


MARION. A Novet. 


By “ Mannatran.” 
London: SaunpERs, OTLEy, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


A CLERGY and LAITY of the PROVINCE of 
YORK. By Witty, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate 
of England and Metropolitan. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





This day, 8vo., ls. 


PASTORAL LETTER to the 





The BISHOP of LONDON'S DISCOURSES. 
This day, 8vo., 2s. éd. 
SECOND SERIES of FIVE DI- 
COURSES on the WORD of GOD and the 
GROUND of FAITH. With a Preface. By ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, Lord Bishop of London. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
“SPECTATOR” for the Years 


TH 
1860, 61, and 62, in numbers. 


Reply, stating price, to J. B., Office of the “ SPECTA 
TOR,” 1 Wellington street, Strand. 








—_— 








Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington street, in the Pre:inct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, S:and, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Specraror ” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 7, 1634. 
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